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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The publication of this Pamphlet calls for no apology. It is 
the duty of every man, and especially of every merchant, to 

>ina- 
Ury, 
That 

ERRATA. ^aps 

In the Advertisement, line 4, for "its country , ,r read "hi* >\*^A 

country." fiiea 

Ditto, page 4, lines 6 and 7 from the bottom, dele the turnetf rl t« 

commas. if -...- u lu 

Page 13, lines 26 and 27, for « Russia n and "Russian," read *vp • 

« Prussia" and « Prussian." ' * ve ' 

Page 14, line 25, for " Austria, Prussia, and the Minor States,** have 

read « or the Minor States." * ave 

Page 20, in the second note, line 7, for " which Corn Laws form* fts of 
a portion/' read «• which tke Cora Laws form a portion, 

jnse- 

only 
igate 
have been useless, and the progress of discussion attended 
with no results. 

My object in these pages, is to endeavour to clear away 
the confusion in which the subject has been involved, by dis- 
entangling it from the extrinsic ideas with which it has been 
associated, and which have caused the Prussian League to be 
present in the minds of political partizans, in the form only 
of arguments advocating, or refuting, particular questions on 
which hostile factions are opposed. 

If any reader takes up this book with his mind pre-deter- 
mined to judge its contents in reference to the ideas advocated 
by any of the "parties" now existing in this country, it may be 
as well to apprize him before hand of the hopelessness of his 



task 9 so that his time may not be wasted by reading even a 
single page. 

Of the effects ot the League, I do not consider it necessary to 
say one word. For these (which have, however, as yet, only 
developed themselves in a comparatively trifling degree to 
what will ultimately be found to be the result) I have but 
to point to Sheffield, to Birmingham, to Manchester, to 
Stroud, and to the trade of the country; at large. The reply 
I received from some manufacturers when lately in the 
West of England, is better than a whole book descriptive 
of the effects of the League. In mournfully describing 
the change that had in three years come over Stroud, 
where the large manufactories were lying tenantless, and 
the bustling of workmen had been substituted by desolation 
and poverty, — to my enquiries why they did not open their 
mills again, and make cloth as others were doing in 
Yorkshire, the invariable answer was, " Oh ! our capital is 
all gone ; we cannot ^ work to any profit ; for our markets 
are not what they used "to be, — besides, all our best men are 
gone away to Germany! 19 Yet this was foretold the very 
year of the League coming into operation, by one of the 
most distinguished men of the day, — and neglected, or dis- 
believed.* Is there nothing but the ruin of a nation, that 
will convince a nation of its condition ? 



See Appendix. Note I. 
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EXAMINATION, &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

MEMOIR OF A PRUSSIAN MINISTER. 

The first indication of the present Prussian or German League is 
to be found in a Prussian State Paper, entitled " A Memoir on the 
" Policy of Prussia, drawn up for the Court of Berlin, in 
" 1822, by a Prussian Diplomatic Agent at Frankfort ;" and 
of which a copy came into the possession of some members of the 
British Government about the year 1835. 

It begins by detailing the changes that had been effected in 
Prussia, since the reign of Frederick II. ; dwelling particularly on 
the extension of her frontiers to the Rhine, and the extraordinary 
addition to her territory, by the Partition of Saxony, in 1815 ; 
shewing her position in Germany in relation to Austria, and urging 
that Prussia should adopt, as the object of her present German 
system, the following rule : — 

" To work in common with Austria, to the end that the next 
" European crisis should find Germany, as much as possible, armed 
" and united. 

" Further, in connection with this, but gradually and disguisedly, 
" to restore, to found, and to extend, the immediate influence of 
" Prussia in Germany" 

The writer then proceeds to investigate the German policy of 
Prussia in three points of view. 

1. Towards the different Courts individually. 

2. Towards the Diet. 

3. Towards the German nation in particular. 

The memoir is drawn up with an ingenuity and craft not 
easy to be understood by the people of this country; with 
a degree of ability and comprehensiveness unknown to, and 
which would be, perhaps, with difficulty conceived by, the per- 
sons commonly passing under the designation of " Diplomatists** 
in England, exhibiting all the speciousness and lack of principle 
often found in that class of men. 

Having stated that it would be in conformity with the interests 
of Prussia to admit the Maine as the line of division of influence 
in Germany, as declared by Prince Metternich at the Congress of 



Vienna, they " loudly disclaim every idea of exercising any direct 
" influence South of the Maine, whereby they would secure the most 
" effectual means of acquiring that influence /" It shows " that 
" Prussia might be able to claim, in reference to the smaller North 
" and Central German States, a certain universal, but otherwise ob- 
" solete right of protection, clothed in the mildest form, and herein 
" she might perhaps find the best means of guiding these minor 
" governments, in the sense of her own system, by working on 
" their affectation .of sovereignty, and their restless desire of forming 
" unions." The Prussian Diplomatist then describes the peculiar 
means which must be used .with eaeh separate State to procure 
their adhesion to her system, by working on the fears of some, flat- 
tering the vanity of others,, and appearing to make it the interest of 
all. " Hanover/ 9 he says, " a costly pledge of the relations with 
"England, must be spared and flattered ; but at the same time 
" attempts must be secretly made to isolate her. Saxony should be 
't watched, isolated, but treated with moderation and indulgence 
*' in every relation, in order that in the course of time a party may 
'< be formed at Dresden," fee. ; and suitable means are, in like 
manner, to be employed with the various other States. The 
object of Prussia was to be, the Memoir continues, " in common 
" with Austria, to give to Germany a powerful military organiza- 
« tion and forms of union, calculated, at the next European crisis, 
'< speedily and powerfully to dispose of the remaining States of the 
'< Confederation, and to be able to draw from them the greatest 
" possible support in troops. 

''In common with Austria to watch over the preservation of 
"tranquillity in Germany, at the same time to combat the repre- 
" sentative-democratic system, and to work on the other States in 
"that sense, to enable them to adopt and follow up suitable 
" measures in the interior. In common with Austria to oppose 
" energetically the influence of foreign European Powers, &c, but 
?< at the same time to prepare every thing, as much as possible, 
" that when a separation of Prussia from Austria shall take place, 
" and thereby a schism ensue in Germany, the major part of the 
« States should declare themselves for Prussia, so that the proposed 
" forms of Union could not then be powerfully used to the disad- 
" vantage of the Prussian Party." 

For the attainment of her end, Prussia considers, in the mean 
time, the co-operation of Austria absolutely necessary, and the 
Prussian Diplomatist describes, with admirable ingenuity, the 
desirableness of "leaving to Austria the exercise, in her own 
" name, of the initiative, and the formal management of negotia- 
tions, for, according to the immutable policy of the Middle and 
"Minor German States, their sovereignty-jealousy will ever be 
u directed against the power which pretends to supremacy, and 
" the only means to restore Prussian influence in Germany would, 
" perhaps, be to give that sovereignty-jealousy another object than 
« Prussia /" 
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" By Prussia playing this passive part," he continues, " and ap- 
' pearing, in many points, to follow only the policy of Austria, the 
more she succeeds in gaining this appearance, the more certain 
will she be to secure the majority of the Federal States, at the 
" time when the cessation of the Prusso- Austrian alliance shall 
" allow the oppression which their united and encompassing influ- 
" ence exercised, to cease." He proceeds to point out the con- 
junctive means which the two powers should take for the purpose 
of gaining over the respective German States, but the chief 
measures are to be , directed against Wurtemberg, because it 
inclines essentially in adherence to France, and seeks to detach the 
surrounding States from the influence of Prussia. 

The last consideration in this Memoir is the means by which 
Prussia must work to procure an ascendant influence in the 
German Diet — " a position undoubtedly complicated, and requir- 
" ing great attention, and no little skill." For this purpose the 
Diplomatist counsels that " Prussia should display sometimes, but 
not too often, on popular subjects, a calculated, ostensible, and 
eclatant act of independence ;" that she should shew " an apparent 
active zeal for the definition and development of the reforms, 
which, with the exception of those which refer to the military 
organization and position of the Union, should be kept, under 
" hand, however, as loose as possible ;" that " there should be left to 
"the smaller States, matter for dissension among them- 
selves, which they would haw to refer to the Great Powers ; 
that it might be advisable, after the manner of the French and 
English Governments* to subject the various political parties, in 
" their leaders and their organs, to an indirect but powerful public 
" discussion, as it would not be very difficult to inflame the national 
" vanity," §*c. " And finally," he says, t( the formation, very 
"gradually indeed, and advancing with the utmost possible cau- 
" tion, of a firm Prussian clientele in the Diet." 

Thus much for Prussia, and the means, proved out of her own 
mouth, for procuring a preponderating, an unnecessary, and an un- 
just influence in Germany : — a position for the attainment of which 
were put in practice, deception towards the Minor German States, 
— feigned friendship and co-operation with Austria, with the view 
to the subsequent destruction of the power of that empire, — a con- 
templated change in the Federal Union which regulates the affairs 
of Germany (the Diet), for the purpose of obtaining an unconstitu- 
tional ascendancy over the other States, 

It must be borne in mind, that throughout the whole of this 
Memoir there is not the slightest mention of commercial matters, 
no complaint of the restrictions of Foreign Tariffs, no allusion to 
English Corn Laws or Timber Duties. The object is solely political 
— an increase in the means of aggression, by a powerful military 
organization, and Prussia dominant in Germany. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MEMOIR OF COUNT BERNSTORFF. 

The next link in the diplomatic cbain that has ended in the 
" Prussian Commercial League/' to which British Statesmen have 
had access, is "A Memoir on the Means of maintaining Tran- 
" quiluty in the interior of germany, in the event of war 
" with the Exterior, drawn up at the Desire of the Kino of 
« Prussia, by Count Bernstorff. 20th January, 1831." 

This Memoir is brought forth by an order from the King to the Mi- 
nister, to investigate the question, " In what manner Prussia ought 
" to employ her influence and position in Germany, in order to 
" obtain this result, and to avoid the mischievous consequences of 
" the commotions and troubles that agitate the neighbouring States 
" of Germany ?" And he is desired to " propose a plan on which 
" the Prussian line of policy may be based, in anticipation of the 
a aforesaid emergency ." 

The Count sets out by describing the evils arising from the pre- 
valence of French liberal opinions, which have spread, like an 
epidemic disease, over Germany, occasioning a spirit of discontent 
highly dangerous to the existing order of things ; and amongst the 
motives of discontent, he alludes to the " manifold inconveniences 
" arising from the division of Germany into several States, owing 
" to which any common regulation, or any comprehensive arrange- 
" ment, relating to all, which all do not equally want, is either 
" totally prevented, or so much counteracted, as to make it impossi- 
il ble to carry any measure into effect but imperfectly/' After 
alluding to the " privations and burthens which the absence of such 
" collective measures imposes," which, he says, "are calculated to 
" awaken our most serious apprehensions for the internal tranquil- 
" lity of Germany, so much more must our apprehensions be in- 
" creased when admitting the possibility of an approaching war ; 
" because if it should take place, we must needs turn our armed 
" force, which might serve to compress internal commotions, 
" towards the external foe ; new burthens and new sacrifices would 
" increase the voice of public discontent; besides, an interruption 
" of commerce, which always comes in the train of war, must re- 
" duce the proceeds of every branch of industry, a circumstance 
" which cannot fail to press more particularly on the industrious 
« inhabitants of towns." 

He then proceeds to consider the remedies, " which must be of a 
" kind to ensure success, under existing circumstances, as well as , 
" in cases of war; that they must tend to captivate the minds of 
« men of talent and property so that they may cordially give their 
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« support to the measures of government." The press is regarded 
as a powerful means of realizing the objects in view. " It would 
" be desirable," he says, '* to win over talented writers, whose safe 
" opinions might be tried by the readiness with which they would 
" lend their pen to assist the governments in performing the task im- 
" posed upon them." But the chief remedy which he points out 
is, " the establishment of common institutions for Germany at large, 
a especially a comprehensive free system of commercial intercourse 
" will contribute vastly to the security and maintenance of internal 
«« order." 

The Prussian diplomatist then proceeds to consider how the 
establishment of such an institution might best be formed recom- 
mends that an early day be fixed for laying the matter before the 
Diet — in the mean time, that an understanding should be come to 
about a general system of customs and trade, the arrangement of 
which should be referred to a committee ; he disapproves of so 
highly important a transaction being committed to the German 
Confederation, or its organ, the Diet, « as likely to prove an unto- 
" ward and impracticable undertaking ;" and complains of " the 
u Confederation as a body which has not yet done anything to 
" satisfy the demands of the German community/' In alluding to 
the various functions of the Diet, he says that " the formation of a 
" general system of customs and free trade over Germany, can never 
" become its business, unless its organisation should undergo a 
« thorough alteration for this special purpose." There then follows 
a most ingenious argument to prove the superior facilities possessed 
by Prussia,— the praiseworthy efforts which havefora number of years 
been constantly made by Prussia, for the attainment of so desirable 
an object ; and towards the end of the Memoir the Count says, 
" One can hardly refrain from giving way to a desire that Germany 
a may be linked togetlier by a tie of a more indissoluble nature than 
" that resulting from the Federal League, so that Prussia may be 
" put thereby in a position, which would impart greater efficacy to 
tx her salutary influence, than can possibly be expected from the pre- 
" sent state of things?' 

The document concludes by stating that, " when, with a deeper 
•' insight into their own true interests, they (the Minor German 
" States) will feel themselves compelled to accede, of their own 
" accord, to these regulations, then will the moment have ar- 

" RIVED FOR THE AMENDMENT OF THE GERMAN FEDERAL CONSTITU- 
" TION ACCORDING TO PRUSSIAN PRINCIPLES !" 

Throughout the whole of this Memoir there is no complaint, no 
allusion made to any commercial restrictions of either England or 
France ; the motives assigned for the establishment of this " com- 
" prehensive system of free commercial intercourse" are purely poli- 
tical — the unalloyed object, as held out in both these remarkable 
state papers, is, to make the commercial league a means, among 
others, of securing to Prussia a dominant influence in Germany. 

It is remarkable that the name of Austria is not once mentioned 
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throughout the whole of this Memoir of Count Bernstorff. Aus- 
tria, whose commercial prosperity is compromised, whose political 
greatness is menaced, the integrity of whose empire is endangered, 
by the prospective working of the Prussian League ! Ominous 
silence, which implies perfect consciousness on the part of the 
writer, of the deep hostility of that empire to the diplomatic web 
weaving by Prussia. But Prussia now points to the arrival of a 
moment when an amendment oftlie German Diet according to Prn** 
$ian principles will be found necessary ! which signifies, that the 
opposition of Austria cannot be neutralized, nor her influence over 
the Minor German States destroyed, as long as she holds her present 
supreme position in the Diet ! Now the time has come, when 
Prussia has made use of Austria, that the Prusso- Austrian alliance 
must be broken up, and Prussia be left with a majority in the 
Confederation ! 



CHAPTER III, 

RUSSIAN STATE MEMOIR. 



The next, and most important part in the history of this famous 
League, is when RUSSIA appears upon the stage ! Could we 
penetrate the whole diplomatic workings of the Cabinets of Berlin 
and St. Petersburgh, it is not impossible but we should find the 
wily Muscovite forming the design, and contriving the details of the 
Prussian League ! Is there no foundation on which to build, no 
evidence by which to strengthen, and to justify, this suspicion? 
There is evidence, and that the most complete and conclusive, 
direct as well as indirect, of identity in views, and of concert in 
action, between the two cabinets. 

Those who are unacquainted with the position of the different 
States of Germany, in relation to one another ; and unaccustomed 
to investigate the designs, or trace the efforts of various cabinets, may 
be apt to satisfy themselves with the idea, that Russia can have no 
interest in raising up Prussia to political supremacy in Germany, 
and thereby supplying her with the means of establishing a common 
system of Customs to protect and introduce German manufactures ; 
and thus, by prejudging the question, they may shut their eyes to 
the evidence on which alone correct views on this subject, so impor- 
tant to Great Britain, can be formed. But those acquainted with 
the relative positions and interests of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
will not reason thus ; those who know Austria will know, that the 
commercial interests of that Empire, in reference to her immense, 
though hitherto comparatively unexplored resources, clash at every 
point with those of Russia— that Austria is able to furnish in abun- 
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dance to foreign Markets, and equally cheap, every article of raw pro- 
duce now monopolized by Russia— that Austria, by her position (the 
high road, the Danube, from Germany to the Black Sea, intersecting 
her territory) is directly in the way of Russian projects in the East' 
— but above &U, Austria possesses a statesman (Metternich) who 
has penetrated the colossal designs of aggrandisement entertained 
by Russia, and is determined to oppose them as far as Austrian 
timid policy will permit;— that Austria is the only power which 
has not been reduced to subserviency to Russian projects — Austria 
stands, at every point, in hostility with Russia ! 

On Prussia none of these influences act in an equal degree ; her 
position, her views, her policy are different ; she stands in rivalship 
with Austria for ascendancy in Germany ; her jealousy is with 
Austria, not with Russia ; therefore has it been the policy of Russia 
to endeavour to bring about, by the aggrandisement of Prussia, 
the displacing of Austria from the influence and power she possessed 
over Germany, which rendered her more than a match for Russia, 
and thereby formed a permanent and effectual barrier to the com- 
mercial and political projects of that empire in Europe and the 
East. 

In pursuance of this policy we find, since 1815, Russia con- 
stantly striving to cripple the power of Austria, and she has, up 
to (his time, found a willing instrument in Prussia for the further- 
ance of her object, the price of which is, her own aggrandisement 
in Germany. We find Russia strengthening herself with the Court 
of Berlin by a double matrimonial alliance between the two reign- 
ing families. At the Congress of Vienna, we find Russia insisting, 
with the most flagrant injustice, and apparently without a motive, 
on the partition of Saxony — with a threat of war in case of non- 
compliance — for the purpose of adding more than one-half the 
Saxon territory to Prussia; thus accomplishing the two-fold object 
of further binding Prussia to herself by the ties of gratitude, at 
the same time that the very act gave her additional physical 
strength, wherewith to render easier the realization of their 
common object — the displacement of Austria from her command- 
ing influence in Germany. We have already seen that the influ- 
ence of Austria over the States of the Federation was (and still is) 
preponderating ; and the Austrian Emperor President of the Diet : 
— Now we can understand why Prussia looked forward to the time 
when her alliance with Austria must cease — why Prussia found 
out that "A Change in the Constitution of the Diet was 
" Necessary !" 

All this preparation and arrangement may be looked on as in- 
direct evidence of concert in design, and in action, between the 
Cabinets of St. Petersburgh and Berlin. We shall now come to 
evidence which must directly^ and clearly, establish that concert. 
I may refer to a dispatch of Count Nesselrode, dated St. Peters- 
burgh, 10th December, 1828 (six years before the league came into 
operation^) in which, amongst other very significant matter, appears 
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the following passage, a Prussia has her Plans cut out, and the 

object of her ambition within her grasp ; and it is not Russia that 

will suffer from her projects. She will remain Free to accom- 
" plish her Own !" 

A simple reference is all that is necessary to such a sentence as 
this. Volumes of commentaries could not make the meaning 
clearer. These two lines are a volume in themselves. 

But the most important state paper of the age (that is, the most 
important which has been known and published), the one which 
most completely furnishes the key to the political action of the 
(t Prussian Commercial League" is, "A Memoir on the State 
"and Prospects of Germany, drawn up under the Direction 
« of a Minister at St. Petersburg, and confidentially com- 
« municated to several of the German Governments." 

This document (which was drawn up only a short time before 
the league came into operation in 1834) is in itself so extraordi- 
nary, that to give an adequate idea of its contents is impossible — 
it must be read entire, unmutilated, to be judged of; every sen- 
tence, every line is fraught with meaning. 

To an Englishman, or a Frenchman, who reads it, there is one 
feeling with which he must be powerfully struck ; and that is, the 
amount of intellect, the varied information, the practical ability ; in 
a word, the extraordinary mental power which is brought to bear 
against their country. 

This Russian Memoir, (communicated, recollect, not to Prussia, 
but to several of the German governments, confidentially,) is an 
essay for the purpose of convincing those particular States to 
which it is addressed, of the desirableness of joining the Prussian 
League; and the ability, the tact, the craft with which the Rus- 
sian statesman addresses himself to the passions, the fears, the 
necessities of the different German Princes, is only to be appre- 
ciated to the full by those who are acquainted with the peculiar 
nature of the German character, and the feelings and position of 
the various German governments. 

It commences by describing the strong sympathy which the 
French Revolution of 1 789 had experienced in Germany, and la- 
ments that the political ideas which had called forth that revolution 
had propagated themselves extensively among the people, and espe- 
cially taken deep root in the universities and schools. It artfully 
reviews the German struggle for independence against Napoleon, 
shewing that the princes and governments who had, by it, judged 
Germany, had grossly deceived themselves ; and that on the ter- 
mination of the war, " it was but too plainly indicated that the 
" people had flown to arms, quite as much against their own govern - 
" ments as against Napoleon." It dwells on the dangerous fever 
for liberty which sjmpathy for the Greek insurrection in 1821 to 
1826 had called forth ; and finally, that the French Revolution, of 
1830 gave so electric a shock to Germany, that, in all the smaller 
States, the movement exhibited itself in a most menacing and 
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dangerous form. The Polish struggle, he says, was hailed by the 
same enthusiasm, and he impresses on the nlirtds of the princes 
that had it not been for Prussia, the. Polish patriots would have 
kindled a fire in Germany that would have swept away every, prin- 
ciple of government, and all existing social order. " Prussia 

alone" he says, "judged* and judged rightly, that the Germans 

loved, in the Poles, more the revolution itself than the insurgents, 
" and the dignified severity with which the prussian govern- 
" ment attacked the polish revolution — effectually saved 
"Germany in 1832." 

The " pilgrimages of the German demagogues to Paris," and 
the dangerous connections and sympathy between them and the 
French Liberals, are conjured up in the most awful form, and 
dwelt upon with a degree of horror and indignation well calculated 
to make an impression on the minds of the princes, whom the Rus- 
sian Diplomatist is persuading to throw themselves into the protecting 
arms of Prussia He combats with subtlety the prejudices that 
have been entertained against that nation ; attributing them on the 
one hand to the " hatred which the Liberals had directed against 

the Prussian Cabinet for having opposed, with all its strength, 

an unbridled licentiousness of the press, which threatened to 

destroy the real improvement and civilization of the German 
" people;" and on the other, to the idea spread abroad by the 
demagogues, that the Prussian system of customs would extinguish 
all freedom of commerce in Germany, and destroy the industry of 
the smaller States. In further advocating the cause of Russia, he 
alludes to the immense army of observation the Russian Cabinet 
assembled on the Moselle, to watch over the internal tranquillity 
and the external safety of Germany ; a measure so highly approved 
by the Diet as to cause it to transfer to Prussia the special task of 
watching over the security and dignity of Germany. The Russian 
statesman here brings prominently before the attention of the 
German princes (to which I particularly direct your notice, and 
for a reason which will presently appear) " the superior station in 
" which the Diet had placed itself — displaying itself as a self- 
" subsisting political power, in the face of foreign countries." 

The Russian diplomatist then proceeds to consider how the pre- 
sent arrangement of affairs in Germany may be developed in " a 
" proximate future ;" and draws a distinction between an equal 
and an unequal influence of Prussia and Austria, on the united 
relations of Germany. 

" If the general peace of Europe continues," he says, " the 
" internal relations reduce themselves to the two questions— 

" 1. What Direction shall be given, in general, to the 
" Exchange of Ideas between the States of the Confedera- 
" tion ?" 

" 2. What Liberty or Restrictions shall be established 
" for the controlling of the material communications be-, 
€t tween the german states ?" 
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In reBpect to the first question, the German princes are reminded 
that " all the States of the Confederation (with the exception of 
« Austria and Prussia) are constitutional States;" and the writer 
draws a most ingenious parallel between the working of the legis- 
lative assemblies in 1789—1792 in France, and that of the Ger- 
man legislative chambers at the time he writes (1833). " In 
" France/' he says, " political opinions on a grand and universal 
" scale absorbed all local questions, and every consideration of 
11 particular interest, and thereby founded the anarchy of 1793 ; so 
" do the chambers of the separate small States (German), tend to 
" sacrifice the special interests of the State and of the people to 
M general political principles. If the Diet had not set bounds 
u to the exclusion of Polish ideas, this evil would have consumed, 
" through the legislative chambers, all the organic elements of 
" Germany. In the chambers, every liberal expression was sur- 
" passed by a still more liberal one ; madly pursuing phantoms, 
" they derived satisfaction from the silliest opposition to govern- 
" ment ;" and he hopes that for the future they may steer clear of 
this danger. 

He then reviews the nature of the principles adopted by the dif- 
ferent States. " The cabinet of Vienna adopts principles in this 
" respect much narrower than those of Berlin, whilst the govern- 
*< ments of the smaller States seek to maintain still more liberal 
" views than those of Berlin." In considering the question of 
whether u the exchange of ideas" of Austria, Prussia, and the 
Minor States are most likely to prevail in the Confederation, he 
contends that if Austria carried its principles by means of the 
Diet, all Germany would lie in the bonds of Austria ; besides that 
Prussia, by its enlightened principles, has always known how to 
paralyse Austria's projects ; and " that such a representation will 
" be always more esteemed by the majority of Germans than Aus- 
" tria's system of caging human thought in mathematical forms." 
He contends that it is not likely Austrian ideas will become the 
general ones ; " but in cases of needy refuge will always be taken in 
" the system of Austria /" Many and ingenious reasons are urged 
in depreciation of Austria, whose influence in the Diet must neces- 
sarily decline, in consequence of its ideas not being in harmony with 
the spirit of the other German States, and how that influence must 
be transferred to Prussia as being a more truly German Power. 

The Russian statesman then comes to the consideration of the 
second question ; and as the first two pages of this part of the 
Memoir contain the most complete, the most accurate, as well as 
the most concise account of the immediate circumstances leading 
to the formation of the commercial part of the Prussian League, 
which has yet been penned, I shall quote them entire. 

"The second question, 'What Liberty or Restrictions 
" 'shall be Established for the Controlling of the Mate- 
« ' rial Communications between the German States ?'— Pre- 
" sents itself, like the first, as one of special importance." 
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" In the last years of peace, the financial necessities of the 
"German States have increased instead of diminishing. The 
" state debts have rather increased than fallen off. This nourished 
" the general dissatisfaction, which was so remarkable, especially 
"from 1830 to 1832. Even the governments themselves are 
"embarrassed by the alarming fact; they formed projects, at- 
" tempted reforms, changed that which existed, introduced that 
** which did not ; and the only result of their operations was, that 
" more was spent than laid by. Neither the department of justice, 
" nor of education, nor police, nor even the military establish- 
" ments, cost as much as that of the finances, with their subordinate 
" functionaries and toll regulations ; and what most increased the 
"discontent of the subjects, and appeared to justify it was— that 
" the enormous outlay was not for the advancement, but for the 
" restriction of commerce. The whole secret of this state of things 
" lies, in reality, in the disposition which in modern times has 
" been introduced between production and consumption. Thou- 
sands withdrew from agriculture and its certain, but for the 
" moment, small returns, in order to devote themselves to manu- 
tf factures, with a view to a momentarily greater, but uncertain 
"revenue. Agriculture is thus depressed, and even those who ori 
" account of their properties are obliged to remain by them, began 
" to speculate with them. The consequence of this was, that the 
" lower nobility, except in Hanover and Westphalia, either really 
" became bankrupt, or continually stood on the verge of bankruptcy. 

" Whilst in this manner the rents were depressed to the lowest 
" degree, almost all the German States lost the first and most 
fi natural security for their property. For when agriculture is 
" made moveable, by being cbntitiu&lly put tip td Aufctidti* attd is 
»' ffttked by every itew possessdr, for the highest pdssibte rfeht* and 
" is robbed of the last spare penny, its sole certain revenue is taken 
"away from the State, which remains thereby dependant on the 
" revenues which are the more uncertain as they are casual. In 
" this state of things, it was natural that each separate state should 
fi Seek the iflore to encoiirage its own manufactures, and on that 
Ct account to close its territory against foreign importation. The 
" Great States, like Austria and Prussia, could easily exist by this 
"system of exclusion although even in them, the revenue, increas- 
ed by the manufactures of the country, was more than pfopor- 
" tionably reduced by the greater expense of guarding the frontier. 
" The Smaller States, however, could not, by possibility, carry on 
" fbr a continuance this system of fexclusidti, and their finances 

were, in reality, much embarrassed by their having attempted to 

imitate, in this respect, the larger Empires. Whence of necessi- 
ty the Prussian project of a common system of tolls, 

u EMBRACING ALL THE MlDDLE STATES Of GfcRMANY, MUST HAVE 

" been welcome ; not less, however, was their annexation its 
unwelcome to the subjects of these small German States as it 
was to their Governments. The people feared to be extinguish* 
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"ed by the Prussian manufacturers, and therefore demanded 
" universal freedom of tolls, and a general circulation of commerce 
" within the Territory of the Confederation. The Constitutional 
" Governments, on the other hand, which had united with Prussia 
" in her system of tolls, suddenly saw themselves placed with 
" respect to their legislative bodies in the greatest embarrassment. 
« Nevertheless Prussia found means to prevail, carried through her 
designs, and gained over the smaller German States to her 
system of tolls. However purely mercantile this matter appeared, 
still higher political consequences, which certain French Journals 
rightly foretold, lie concealed behind it. For through the embar- 
" rassed financial relations of most German States, their Govern- 
ments became dependent on the influences that act on their 
finances. Now, as the toll is an important branch of State 
Economy, as well on account of the internal industry, as of the 
" revenue of the trade of transit, Prussia, if she draws the Small 
" States into her system, gains by this union of tolls, a very mate- 
" rial influence over the financial relations of all those States which 
are incorporated in her Union ; and, considering the relation 
between the financial and political interests of the State, it cannot 
"fail also, that these States which, in respect to a part of their 
State finances, are dependent on Prussia, become, in a political 
"view, equally dependent on her. This state of dependence 
certainly does not stand prominently forward in peace, but in the 
event of a war breaking out, it must be of great importance. 
The passive nature of the government of Austria alone, and the 
" fear of calling forth differences with Prussia, can account for the 
a indifference* of that State to the efforts of Prussia to unite all 
" the smaller states in its system of tolls. On this account it is 
" that from this side no security can be expected for the indepen- 

• <l Indifference /" what admirable effrontry is contained in this allus'on ! 
Indifference so great that she burned with indignation to find the apathy of 
Europe to the Polish Revolution. All despotic as she is, it was but because she 
found herself alone, that she did not boldly take part with the Poles, and recog- 
nize the independence of Poland ! The despotic Austria, the only power in 
Europe that could adopt the poet's words, " The brand of burning shame is on 

you all all !" Austria is ready yet to restore her portion of the plundered 

territory, Gallicia, to resuscitate the kingdom of Poland, as a barrier against 
her mortal foe. The indifference of Austria so great as to make her, at a stroke, 
invert the whole of her absurd, but deep-rooted restrictive policy, and in the 
hope of yet averting the consequences of the Prussian League, throw herself 
on England by a really commercial treaty of reciprocity (but which has not yet 
come into operation, because sacrificed by an agency which this is not the place 
to discuss), Singular contrast between illiberal Austria, and liberal Prussia, 
which treated the Polish Revolution with " a dignified severity" — which has es- 
tablished a system of "free commercial intercourse", on the plea of charging all 
merchandize with the " moderate" duty of 10 per cent., but which bas turned 
out to be 120, to 130 per cent, on British and French manufactures ! And yet, 
merchants and manufacturers will continue to squabble about trifles, *:nd 
apply any cause but the real cause, to the combinations against them ! and com- 
plain of everything but the violation of their rights, and the outrages on their 
trade ! 
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" dence of the Minor German States. But the opposition which 
" will be created against Prussia in all the small German States, 
" (mark this well) by the oppression of their industry, and which the 
" separate governments must ultimately take into their serious con- 
" sideratiori, offers the hope that this union of tolls will, sooner 
" or later, be dissolved, and that a new and universal German toll 
" institution will be introduced under the direction of the Gkr- 
" man Confederation. If this arrangement should prove favour- 
" able to Prussia, we shall still have gained, first, the indepen- 
" dence of the Minor German States ; secondly, their financial 
emancipation from Prussia; and, thirdly, a great political 
power for the German Diet. If, with this arrangement 01 
German commerce, were united the indispensable introduction 
" of a German right for all German States in common, the Con* 
€< federation would be completely consolidated ." The diplomatist 
then dilates on the great advantages to Germany consequent 
on this new power conferred on the Diet, and appeals, with 
inimitable art, to the nationality, to the truly German feeling, of the 
princes to disdain the supremacy of either Austria or Prussia, and 
to rally round THE DIET, " the only sure and lasting bulwark 
" against the French movement'* Thus, then, has Russia planned 
the prostration of the power and influence of Austria by means of 
Prussia, subsequently to give place to the subjection of Prussia to 
the Diet. I shall now expose the profound and ingenious process 
by which Russia proposes to secure to herself the control of this 
new concentration of the whole power of Germany. 

The relations of Germany, in the case of a general war, are next 
considered, which can only be against France and England, with 
Russia allied with Germany. "If Germany," he says, " be involv- 
" ed in a war against France and England, it is indifferent for our 
" examination whether Germany carry on this war with or without 
" allies, for in every case Germany is oSliged to carry on this war in- 
" directly by its commerce against England ; and, directly, by its 
geographical position against France, and therefore, she must hold 
all her strength in readiness, even in the event of her having so 
great and powerful an ally as Russia." The perilous situation of 
Germany from a war is vividly pourtrayed, arising from the absence 
of union which such a number of States, with conflicting interests, 
must necessarily produce, " and that the commander-in-chief of 
the army of the confederation must be made independent of all 
interference or special orders from a German cabinet" The 
case of a reverse to Germany in a war with France and England, 
and the " fearful consequences of the triumph of French-English 
constitutional principles " are brought under the notice of the Ger- 
man Princes with all the terrors with which a skilful rhetorician can 
invest them. The main danger to be guarded against on this 
score, he says, is, " that jealousy may arise, during such a war, be- 
" tween Austria and Prussia, and break up the army of the Con- 
" federation." He then instances several cases in the history of 
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Germany where a similar evil has happened, producing the most 
disastrous results, and which may happen again, " destroying all 
" the elements of the German States, and extirpating them in all 
" their roots ;" " that the demagogues would become the kings and 
" regents of Germany ; that a new Germany would arise, the prey 
" of the market criers, the hapless theatre of all insensate projec- 
*' tors and inhuman passions." 

There is then brought under consideration the question, of what 
effects the equal or unequal influence of Austria and Prussia pro- 
duces in Germany, with the observation, that " the action of both 
" these governments may be entirely paralysed within a period which 
u may be longer or shorter /" The position of Austria in relation 
to the States is artfully drawn, and it is shown that her predomi- 
nant influence is adverse to the interests of Germany, and cannot 
long continue compatibly with its welfare. The position of Prussia* 
is brought, with equal artfulness, into view, and she is described as 
surpassing Austria in moral influence, although inferior to her physi- 
cally — that the apprehension inspired by the military power of the one, 
is counterbalanced by the predilection of Germany for the adminis- 
trative system of the other — that the Federative Union, so accurate- 
ly adjusted, is exposed to the danger of some favouring circumstance 
occasioning a violent disturbance of the balance by one power or 
the other, and effecting the subjugation of all the other States to 
itself— that such equal influence of Austria and Prussia points to 
the necessity of « a foreign power mixing by indirect means in the 
" internal affairs of Germany" — that in such a dangerous crisis as 
a conflict between Austria and Prussia, " it will be fortunate if, any 
" where, a foreign power can be found, through the skilful use of 
" which, the danger in the interior of the Confederation may be 
«' combated, and resistance made to the enterprises of an ambitious 
" sovereign against the independence of his neighbours." The 
German Diet is then pointed out as the natural balance ; but for 
this " it is necessary the Diet itself should become an independent 
" great power in the system of North European States, or that it 
" should associate itself with another great power of Europe. In 
" such an alliance the Diet has to choose between France and 
" Russia, and ought well to consider its natural interests in this 
" choice !" There then follows a most masterly review of the rela- 
tive bearings, past, present, and future, of the various states of 
Europe ; and the fidelity of the picture is proved by the states- 
man's prediction of the results, from the then aspect of events 
being now in a great measure fulfilled. The struggle which 
which must eventually ensue between Austria and Prussia for as- 
cendancy in the Diet, is skilfully brought out; and the result 
(giving the majority to the smaller States) calculated to tell power- 
fully on the ambition of the princes he is addressing. " The pro- 
« tection of Austria or Prussia will always have a prejudicial effect ; 
" the German States must remain free and independent, and can- 
" not become provinces of either Prussia or Austria. The Diet 
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" cannot accept the guarantee of its constitution from either of 
" these Powers ; and will, therefore, most willingly accept this" 
tc guarantee on the part of a great Foreign Power. Its choice 
" can only be between France and Russia !" 

The memoir then goes on to shew that England cannot hold the 
Protectorship (the Dictatorship he means) ; and as to France, the 
German Princes are reminded of every act of violence and aggres- 
sion committed by her against Germany, which her history con- 
tains, — she is represented as looking on Germany only with a view 
to her own extension there;— everything is said calculated to exas- 
perate them against her, and to convince them of the utter impossi- 
bility of her becoming the Protector—" that the Diet will be com- 
«' pelled to accept of Russia as such," and after alleging the paternal 
interest Russia has shewn towards Germany, the moderation and 
disinterestedness she has always exhibited, the identity of their in- 
terests, and the advantage of Russia's friendship, concludes, « Thus 
«« it is that the necessities of the Diet, as well its external as internal 
«' relations, concur in proving that Russia must be the Protect dft 
" of the Germanic Confederation !" 

Wonderful combinations! Thrice fortunate, and successful, 
must that nation be which possesses statesmen such as these to 
direct her councils and to extend her sway ! Which is the most 
remarkable in contemplating this official essay, the profound, the 
colossal intellect that it exhibits in itself; or the consideration 
that the views therein propounded are not the clever emanations of 
» theoretical brain, but the cool and calculating schemes of a prac- 
tical politician ; designs intended to be realized, means which have 
already been in action, and which have been found successful:— 
which of these two considerations is the most remarkable, will be 
decided by him who peruses it, according to the estimate that may 
be formed in his mind, of the bearing of this combination on the 
prosperity and independence of his country — on the peace and 
independence of Europe. 

Are these exertions of her government sufficient to show that 
Russia sees an object in the establishment of (he Prussian League F 
Does this state paper prove that it is a measure fostered, perhaps 
suggested, and planned, by Russia for the furtherance of her own 
projects of aggrandisement, making a tool of Prussia by the grati- 
fication of her present, short-lived, ambition ? Do ail these official 
documents, in which commercial restrictions of any nation are 
never mentioned, nor commercial regulations of any sort alluded 
to, except indirectly, and as plausible means to an end, prove to an 
Englishman that the " Prussian Commercial League" is a power- 
ful engine prepared, and set in motion, by powerful political en- 
gineers, for the attainment of fixed political ends ?— that the com- 
mercial part of it is indebted to that knowledge of Germany which 
appears in a passage of the Russian memoir, viz. " to introduce 
" into every country an interest not different from that which springs 
" out of its locality and natural constitution, 39 and which has been 
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go admirably applied in this " league ?" — Or does it prove to him 
tbat this long prepared, and complicated piece of diplomatic 
machinery, is organized and set in motion for the purpose of com- 
pelling England to take Prussian corn or Prussian timber — to be 
broken up the moment she lays aside her fiscal laws, bad, cer- 
tainly for the Germans, but fatal only to herself ? Monstrous 
thought ! Dangerous, fatal delusion ! a delusion which has blinded 
us to an investigation of the cause, to a knowledge of the evil, and 
consequently to an application of the remedy ! The Corn Laws a 
remedy for the action of the German League ! It is merely one of the 
rocks to which our eyes have been turned, and on which our energies 
might be harmlessly expended, whilst our rival is, unnoticed, 
pursuing " her vocation of acquiring, organising, and incor- 
"porating, till this mighty organization shall be completed — till 
" the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh can embrace, and hold Europe in 
u one arm and Asia in the other."* When this bugbear is destroy- 
ed, we shall see what other bone is thrown into the kennel, to 
satisfy the cravings of party madness— -if it be not then too late to 
make this necessary I f 



CHAPTER IV. 

COMMERCIAL APPLICATION TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 

OF THE LEAGUE. 

But all these exertions of Russia, vast as are the projects to be 
realized in Germany, are still only means to an end. That end, 
I propose, in this chapter, to point out, — than which a more gigantic 
scheme never entered into the mind of man to conceive ; a scheme, 
by which, if successful, the greatness, the riches of England will 
become a matter of history, as she takes her station beside the fallen 

• From the Augsburg Gazette of 21st December, 1835 — a Russian or^an. 

-f- Let not party prejudice construe this allusion to the Corn Laws into an 
argument, however indirect, for or against those Laws in themselves. It' any 
leader fancies he can extract f;om these pages, any evidence in favour of the 
Corn Laws, he would do well to cease to read. Let it not he supposed, 
from this reasoning in reference to the Prussian League, that I am not most 
fully sensible to the action of the monstrous and unnatural fiscal system of 
which Corn Laws forms a portion — a system first introduced into Europe 
by Spain, and carried in England to an excess, which in future ages will he 
pointed at, as perhaps the most extraordinary instance of blindness in a nation 
to permit, and depravity in the rulers of a nation to impose, which the annals of 
the world will have to record ! A system from which have sprung, more than 
from any other cause, the complications, convulsions, warfare, and demoralization 
of modern times. My object here is to separate the era ruination <;f the Prussian 
League," from that of a distinct question with which it is only indirectly connected, 
and by being identified with which, the correct examination of both must be 
made impossible. 
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nations of antiquity — the warning voice of Venice, of Genoa, and 
of Spain having been unheard, " Why do you not take an example 
by us V* 

The very magnitude of the design might tend to make us regard 
it as chimerical, did it not contain on its front the proofs of pos- 
sibility, of probability,— nay more, of its perfect facility ; for it 
is, in fact, merely reverting to a state of things which formerly ex- 
isted, and has made many nations great in their turn ; viz. the re- 
establishing the channel of European and Asiatic commerce by 
the short road of the Black Sea, under the control of, and in the 
possession of Russia ; instead of leaving it in the possession of 
England, which, by her maritime supremacy, first diverted it from 
that channel, and continues it, in being able to supply the world 
with manufactures, by the sale of which she procures produce 
from her colonies and South America, to bring, by sea, to the 
countries of Europe. England has been generally said to " mo- 
" nopolize the* commerce of the world," and it may seem a difficult 
task (to some, an impossible one) for such a nation as Russia to 
deprive her of it ; but if we look to the powerful instruments which 
the Russsian Cabinet wields with so masterly a hand, to her terri- 
tory, inattackable in itself, and into which she can retire in perfect 
security, on the frustration of her projects, — there to wait the time 
for resuming them ; if we consider the position and extent of her 
empire, from the Baltic to the Black Sea in Europe, extending 
from the Caspian to the frontiers of China, and flanking the whole 
of the fertile territory of Central Asia ; an empire which, from 
dominion over a few savage tribes, has in a short time so increased 
as to form more than a third of Europe — the ninth part of the 
habitable globe : and the whole of it centralized in a single Cabinet, 
composed of statesmen selected from every country in Europe for 
their superior ability ; and above all, when we consider that the 
whole resources of this immense empire, the varied talents of its 
unrivalled statesmen, the united voice of its sixty millions of popu- 
lation, are directed with combined, with undeviating determination, 
to the accomplishment of a particular object — that object being 
fixed, unchangeable, and planned in strict conformity with the 
geographical position of the country — does it seem impossible or 
difficult that, in the course of ages, such object should be attained ? 
does it even require to bring forward the stupendous measure of 
success which has attended the efforts of this Cabinet, during the 
last sixty years,* to prove the possibility, or the probability, of that 
success being completed ? Does it require any argument, any 
reasoning, to persuade an Englishman of the propriety of inves- 
tigating, of comprehending —and, comprehending, of arresting, 
projects of which the fulfilment must be the ruin of his country P 
Is it always to continue, that Englishmen shut their eyes to every 
calamity but that which is actually at their door— to despise, and 

* See A p| e idiz. Note 1 1. 
b3 
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leave inevitable, every danger which they suppose is to fall only on 
their posterity ? But let us examine the objects and intentions of 
the Russian Government, in the establishment of the Prussian 
League. For this purpose I will cite the work of an author, 
writing ' almost officially; and compare his views with the exer- 
tions of a missionary acting for the Russian Government, exhibiting 
the fallacies which exist in the minds of the British people, to the 
annihilation of their judgment on, or comprehension of, the hostile 
combinations formed against their country ; and on which foreign 
statesmen calculate, in their estimation of the probability of success, 
in carrying them into execution. 

In a work on "the German Customs Union," published in 1835 
(and of which a translation ought to be in the hand of every 
British merchant), by Dr. Nebenius, the means are ably held out 
to the States of the league " for accomplishing, by a union with 
" Russia, Mistress of the East, the complete re-establisment of one 
" of the most ancient channels of commerce which the cessation of 
? c the free navigation of the J31ack Sea (even before the discovery of the 
w Cape) destroyed ; and that its connection with the Danube* would 
" give to Europe the important advantage, in its intercourse with 

**> Asia, OF AN ENTIRE INDEPENDENCE OF THE NAVAL POWERS !" Dr. 

Nebenius occupies the high post of President of the Ministry of 
the Interior in the Grand Duchy of Baden (one of the States of 
the League), and the auspices under which he writes, are shown 
by the £bove extract from his work. He displays, with great in- 
genuity, the commercial advantages which must ensue to Germany 
from a strict alliance with Russia — by the Russian extension East- 
ward — by that Power commanding the Danube and the Black 
Sea, as well as Persia, where he says " a road is opened by which 
a the commerce of the Customs Union passes direct to Asia under 
« the sufferance of Russia."f 

The sixth chapter of this Russo-German official work begins by 
an endeavour to convince the Germans of how the interests of Ger- 
many may be made to coincide with those ofjjRussia; and alluding 
to the restrictions which, as yet, prevent the ingress of German 
manufactures into Russia, " hopes that it will not be difficult for 
f< the Union, upon the principle of reciprocal concession, to come 
i< to an understanding with this state." In considering the pro- 
bability of " a free intercourse with the illimitable domains of the 
" Russian empire," he significantly remarks, " German manu- 
u facture would the more rejoice in such an event, as it would en- 
« joy the exclusive advantages that would be conceded to it, for 

" EQUIVALENT CONCESSIONS ON THE PART OF THE UNION, and in 

" which British and French commerce cannot participate." 
It dwells most ably on the vast extent of market which the 

• Recollect the position of Austria — standing in the way of Russian projects 
in the East. 

•\ See note on. page 38. 
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Russian Empire affords both in Europe and in Asia, and which, 
once opened out to German manufactures, would confer on Ger- 
many a boon that would be inestimable, that would render her 
entirely independent of England or France, as well for the sup- 
ply of colonial produce as for manufactured goods, or even a 
market for the raw material of Germany ; and that it would change 
the direction of the commerce of the world. The gradual progress 
of this change is described with a degree of practical skill, which 
only requires to become known in England (by being published 
in the English language) to excite the deepest interest To 
Austria the most tempting baits are held out, in a variety of ways, 
to join the " League ;" and among others, that her manufactures 
would no longer suffer from " a cause which has hitherto obstructed 
" German manufactures in their full and perfect development, 
"viz. their exposure to the competition of the English!" Here, 
then, it is confessed, by a German minister of state, that one of the 
objects of the League is to prevent, by prohibition, the competition 
of the English — but no mention is made of negotiating for the 
admission of German corn into England. 

In considering the means of effecting this object, and sup- 
plying the countries of the east with manufactures by the union of 
Russia and Germany, the learned statesman does not neglect to 
show how Europe is to be supplied with the colonial produce in 
return, by the same channel. He points to the colonization, by 
German and Russian emigrants, of the fertile countries of Central 
Asia, under the dominion of Russia ! I will quote a few significant 
passages on that subject. " The southern portions of the Russian 
" Empire, particularly the Trans-caucasian Provinces, are, from 
« their fertile soil,- their climate, and their population, equally 
" attractive with those of North America, or more so. Those 
" provinces offer, in various districts, wheat, maize, wine, the 
(c olive and the culture of silk, cotton, the sugar cane, (and we 
" may also, perhaps, add indigo). If the different governments, 
" since already a great step has been made towards facilitating 
" the communication with those countries, by means of the navi- 
" gation by steam of the Danube and the Black Sea, would 
" adopt suitable measures for guiding colonization, and come to 
" an understanding for the better security of emigrants, this 
increase of opportunities for colonization would be as desira- 
ble to the superabundant population of the West of Europe 
" as the availment of this opportunity would essentially con- 
tribute, not only to civilization in the most beautiful and 
" attractive, but most thinly populated, provinces of the Russian 
« Empire, but likewise tend to promote it in the neighbouring 
u countries of the East, the inhabitants of which commence to be 
sensible of the benefits of European cultivation. 
" Increasing cultivation and population, and the diffusion of 
the wants and customs of the Western nations among the Trans- 
" Caucasian provinces, would not cease to extend their beneficial 
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,f influence, either mediately or immediately over the whole coun- 
« tries bordered by the Mediterranean, by the southern and western 
" coasts of the Black Sea, as far as the estuary of the Kuban by 
" the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea; to the deserts to the north 
" of Bukaria, as far as the sources of the Indus, as the right bank 
" of this river to its estuary in the Indian ocean ; to the coasts of 
" this ocean and the Persian gulph, as far as the mouth of the 
" Euphrates ; and by the highway of the desert which leads to Suez. 

u By means of acquisitions in the interior of Asia, which added, 
" in the year 1829, a district of 10,000 square miles, inhabited 
" by nomade tribes, to the Russian Empire, its connection with 
*• the interior of Asia, and particularly with Bukaria, is much 
" promoted. But many branches of British East India trade 
" have not yet been decreased by an animated competition, 
u although, according to the opinion of many, the British dominion 
u in that quarter is threatened even by the position of Russia. 
u We do not believe in the probability of the speedy destruction of the 
" British dominion there, and shall rather contemplate this as a 
*' contingency arising out of internal disturbance, than from the 
"positive conflict of the two Powers" 

After alluding to the additional commercial .facilities which 
must accrue to England from the exertions now making for short- 
ening the route to India ; the Doctor says, " In opposition to this, 
" Russia will not fail to take advantage of every means presented 
° bylher situation. But to develope the germs more speedily, and 
a . effect their ripening, the extension of her dominion in Asia, 
" in a soil fruitful for commerce, especially affords the effective 
" means, by the facilitation of its reciprocal intercourse with west- 
ern Europe." 

I shall now make a slight digression from the work of Dr. 
Nebenius, for the purpose of proving, from another source, the 
exertions making by Russia to extend her dominions in the East, 
with the view to bring a new description of commerce through her 
territory. In 1820, the Russian government sent an Agent, a 
Colonel Mouravieff, on a mission to Khiva, a beautiful and most 
fertile country of Central Asia, which touches the Caspian on the 
west, and Caboul on the south and east. He reported to his govern- 
ment, as those who consult the works of Fraser and Evans with see, 
" If this country were under the government of Russia, it would cer- 
'< tainly animate and promote industry, and procure great ad van - 
" tages to our commerce. All that of higher Asia, and even of 
a India, would be able to pass by the way of Khiva, and thence to 
" Astracan. Already caravans, coming from the southern pro- 
" vinces, arrive at Khiva. If we possessed this place, of which 
" the conquest would not be difficult, the Nomade tribes of Cen- 
" tral Asia would dread our power, and a commercial route would 
" be established from the Indus and the Oxus even into Russia. 
" Then would all the treasures of Asia enrich our country, and we 
" should see realized the brilliaw? projects of Peter the Great. 
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" Masters of Khiva, many other states would be brought under 
a our dependence. Tn a word, it is at this moment an advanced 
" post which opposes itself to the commerce of Russia with Bocha- 
«* ra and Northern India. Under our dependence this Oasis in a 
" desert of sand would become the point of re-union for all the 
" commerce of Asia, and would shake to the centre of India, the 
st enormous commercial superiority of the Nominators of the sea /" 

Can you now understand the meaning of the intelligence you 
received only last week that Russia had declared war against Khiva ? 
— had sent an army of 30,000 men, with artillery and all the muni- 
tions of war into Khiva, with the avowed purpose " of extending the 
" Russian influence in these regions" ? And where did the an- 
nouncement of this aggression in Khiva appear ? — in the Gazette of 
St. Petersburgh ? No. — In the Prussian State Gazette ! Here 
is a wanton, and an unjustifiable aggression against a remote 
country — an outrage on the rights of man — an unjust and danger- 
ous extension of power — a violation of the faith of treaties — a step 
in the attempt to "shake the supremacy of the dominators of the 
sea" — and we have the official announcement, and, of necessity, the 
justification of the outrage, in the Prussian State Gazette ! 

Here, then, is the whole might of Prussia — the might of all the 
States constituting this League — nearly all Germany, ranged on 
the side of Russia in the commission of an injustice, of a clear, 
and avowed, although indirect, attack on the security of India—- 
and if England did, what she is bound to do, command Russia to 
desist — what does Russia do P threatens us with a " war with all 
Europe !" Was I right when I said that the efforts of the Russian 
statesmen were successful?* This is a sample of the " reciprocal 
" concessions" that Dr. Nebenius talks about ! And yet some of 
our merchants and manufacturers amuse themselves (but they 
amuse their neighbours far more !) with the idea that this Russo- 
Prussian League is to be broken up by a repeal of the English 
Corn Laws ! 

To return to the work of Dr. Nebenius, we find the following 
passage: — "It will contribute much more to Russian interests 
" to open the passage to German commerce, that they may con- 
junctively acquire a more extended control over the markets of 
u the East, than to leave the harvest to British commerce, which 
" contributes nothing to the Russian transit and carrying trade, 
" and it can have the less hesitation to turn this harvest over to 
" German commerce, as thereby its own transit and carrying trade 
" would be much benefited, and since a direct road is already 
opened to Trebisond, for the active competition of German com- 
merce by means of the navigation of the Danube." 
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• It mu;t be obvious to any reader, what an extraordinary adrantage it is to 
Russia, thus to hav-i at her command the services of an independent state like 
Prussia to co-operate in the furtherance of her designs. Russia employs 
Prussian officers and Prussian agents all over the East to do what it might 
excite too much suspicion for Russians to do. 
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In considering farther the means, and intended progress of the 
combined trading operations of Russia and Germany in the East, 
in opposition to those of Great Britain, the Doctor has the follow- 
ing paragraph ; and as in that paragraph are summed up the 
means indispensable, the position and events which must be re- 
alised to secure eventual success ; as that paragraph points to the 
course of policy which is the Polar star to which every Russian 
directs his anxious attention ; as it describes the events now rapidly 
tending to their consummation, involving the ultimate ruin of British 
wealth, and the annihilation of British naval supremacy ; but above 
all, as that paragraph contains the plan, by the frustration of which 
alone, the ultimate objects of the Russo-Prussian League are to be 
arrested, and which it is still in the power of England to effect, by 
merely expressing her conviction of their existence, I beg the most 
earnest and particular attention to it : 

'« The time is come which invites to this conjunctive corape- 
" tition (of Russo-Gerraan commerce against British). A series 
" of favourable events transpire to produce the state which promises 
" these rapid results. These are, the extension and the 

" STRENGTHENING OF THE RUSSIAN DOMINION ON THE BLACK SEA, 
u AND THE ACQUISITION OF THE EASTERN PORTS ON THE SAME 

" sea, the possession of which was confirmed by the peace of 

tc 1829; THE DECIDED DEPENDENCY OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE UPON 

the contiguous Russian Power ; the exclusive navigation of 
the Caspian ; the recently effected complete subjection of the 
" Caucasian tribes ; the extent of the Russian dominions which 
" has within these few years spread its frontiers eastward from the 
" Caspian, about 280 leagues nearer to the British possessions in 
M the East Indies, and has thus secured its connection with the 
" interior of Asia.* 

" As in Asia, so is there also in the East and West of the Euro- 
pean continent a variety of relations, more favourable than for- 
merly to the flourishing of the intercourse between the two mar- 
" kets upon the indicated channel ; the relations of Austria and 
" Russia to the Porte, and to the principalities upon the Danube; 
v " the foundation of an improved civil government in these provin- 
ces," &c. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MEANS POSSESSED BY GREAT BRITAIN FOR DEFEATING THE 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. 

Those who have read the foregoing pages, but especially those 
who may be induced to peruse for themselves, the whole of the 
papers and works which are there analysed, will feel a sensation 
of alarm for the future security of their commerce, more or less 
acute, according to their means of judging. These means must 
be, their acquaintance greater, or less, with commercial subjects in 
general, and the countries alluded to in particular ; but more than 
that, their freedom, or otherwise, from those pre-conceived opinions 
on all subjects whether investigated or not, which, springing from 
the hostile sects and parties that divide this kingdom, seem to 
have destroyed the judgment of the nation, blinded the people to 
the perception of everything that does not accord with certain 
sets of conventional ideas with which each man finds himself 
provided from his infancy ; a state of mind which urges the pos- 
sessor to analyse every subject, not with the view to such an 
impartial investigation of the evidence as to enable him to form 
an opinion, but for the purpose of collecting and arranging data 
whereby to illustrate opinions already formed ; a state of mind 
which has set man against man, class against class, in one uni- 
versal conflict of opinion, which cannot be reconciled, and in which 
reason, right, and justice are lost sight of; in which perversion of 
language has usurped the place of simplicity of perception ; and 
which has now ended in the arming and organizing throughout 
the country, of each class for personal protectipn against the other. 
This state of things in England, offers to those Governments which 
have any object in view, facilities the most tempting, the most 
complete, for misleading the British people, and concealing from 
them every project, whether justifiable or not, which militates 
against their interests. There is nothing more required for this 
purpose, than to mix up, and identify the inquiry into any matter 
of foreign policy, with the opinions of any of the factions which 
agitate the country ; instantly the opposite parties take a contrary 
view of the subject, — and each having only one object in view, 
viz., the ascendancy of their several parties, the discussion on the 
foreign or commercial matter is rendered subservient to it, is 
examined by a false standard, — as a necessary consequence, the 
truth is never elicited, and the subject complicated, mystified, and 
confused, falls to the ground unperceived. Besides this, as only 
one view of a subject can be right, and as every question now is 
judged by two or more parties not having right or wrong in their 
thoughts, but party ascendancy, it follows, as a matter of course, 
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that no injustice however flagrant, no aggression however danger- 
ous, but is advocated, actually furthered by a large proportion of 
the country itself against which it is directed/* There happens 
an insult to the British flag, or an outrage on British commerce. 
One party takes it up because they conceive it may be a weapon 
against the opposite one ; the opposite one takes up the cause of 
the aggressor, because they fancy they are defending their party ! 
How else can it happen that on every question, however simple 
or easy of solution, in both Houses of Parliament, there is about 
one half the members, or nearly so, have one opinion, — the other 
half an opposite one ; and neither party ever convinces the other ! 
Is it unreasonable to suppose that a legislature in a state of 
mind so distorted as to be incapable of forming an opinion on the 
simplest point of common right ; and a people, of which a very large 
proportion range themselves at random with their own enemies, on 
every occasion that presents itself, — is it unreasonable to suppose 
that such a nation should be the dupe, or the tool, of any other 
nation not possessing these elements of mental prostration, but 
which may choose to employ deception for the attainment of a 
particular end ? Out of the many instances in which Great 
Britain has so deceived herself, and been deceived by others, it 
is now my object to examine one in particular, viz. the Prussian 
League, the complications and fallacies connected with which, 
have concealed from the British people its real nature; complica- 
tions which are now, more than ever, made the means of diverting 
the national mind from an investigation into the tendency, and 
consequently doing away with the possibility of counteracting the 
fatal effects which must result from the realization of the projects 
contemplated by that extraordinary politico-commercial Confede- 
ration. 

Of the effects already produced by the " Prussian League," it 
is unnecessary to speak ; nor is it my object to do so here ; they 
are now admitted. Political partizans have, as long as they 
could, denied, and endeavoured to prove by the dexterous use of 
words, that no ill effects to British commerce were following, or 
could follow from the League ; and they are agreed now, not 
because as politicians they perceive, but because as manufacturers, 
and merchants, they feel the effects in the diminution of their 
pecuniary returns ! That is an argument to which even faction 
itself is subservient, after it has reached a certain point. But to 
the more remote tendency of the Confederation there is as much 
apathy, as much ignorance, and probably as much incredulity now, 
as there was a short time ago to the immediate effects. Those to 
whose minds a perusal of the documents to which I have referred in 
these pages, may bring conviction of their insecurity, and a desire to' 
avert the evil with which a fulfilment of the designs therein indicated 
must be fraught, will naturally exclaim, " Let us remove the danger 

* See Ap] eadijr. Note 1 II. 
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" which threatens us ! Where is the remedy ?" To which I 
reply, " The remedy is in the examination of your own minds ; 
" know your disease, and the cure is easy/' But how are we to 
know the disease? Not, certainly, so long as our. judgment lies 
prostrate in the mire of party-prejudice ; not so long as our minds 
are made up to search, in every question, for illustrations in sup- 
port only of certain sets of abstract ideas, supposed to be embodied 
in the words Tory, Whig, Radical, and into whose keeping our 
consciences are severally delivered up. It is not by examining 
one question by the merits of another, and a distinct question, 
that we can come to the knowledge of either, but by judging of 
each by what bears on itself alone. It is not ' by arguing the 
merits of the English Corn Laws that we can come to a know- 
ledge of the nature of the German League, but by an impartial 
examination of the League itself by all the evidence to which we 
have access. It is lamentable to find that in parliament, and at 
every public meeting throughout the country, the moment allusion 
is made to the German League, the discussion is transferred to 
the question of the Corn Laws, to the annihilation of every 
thought or inquiry into the object, perhaps, of the debate or of 
the meeting. If a Russian or Prussian had to devise a means by 
which enquiry into his projects was to be prevented, and their 
counteraction frustrated, what would he do ? He would endeavour 
to identify the question of his projects with some internal ques- 
tion, if he could find one, on which the public mind was divided 
and excited, and in the discussion on which his question would be 
lost sight of, but whenever it was mentioned, would be argued in 
reference to the opinion of the contending parties, on the internal 
question with which the chief one was mixed up. Such a means 
would be effectual for preventing a discovery of the truth, and 
arresting the progress of enquiry. It has been precisely so with 
the Prussian League, and the British Parliament has itself point- 
ed out the means by which this result has been brought about ! 
No sooner was the subject of the League mentioned in the House 
of Commons in 1835, the year after its establishment, than the 
English Corn Laws and Timber Duties were pointed at as the 
cause, a discussion, of course, followed on the evil working of 
those laws, and the result is obvious.* It set that half of the 
country whose opinions are favourable to a continuance of the 
corn and timber duties to work, to disparage and ridicule the 
importance of the Prussian League, as furnishing an argument 
against those duties ; and caused the other half which was ad- 
verse to them, to dwell on the immediate commercial conse- 
quences of the League as solely the effect of the duties, by which 
both parties, viz. the whole country, lost sight of the external 
question by identifying it with the internal one — we sent agents 

* See Appendix. Note IV. Debase in Parliament.— Als> Note VIII. Ex- 
tract from Augsburgh Gasette. 
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to Germany to " negotiate,"— the Germans, perfectly aware of our 
weak points, inform them lhat nothing can be done till we abolish 
our corn laws —more meetings are called to expound the nature of 
the League, at which the corn laws is the only topic permitted to 
be discussed, and actually instances have occurred (almost too lu- 
dicrous to be believed!) where, at meetings called for that very 
purpose, information about the League itself, has been objected to, 
ssnot directly bearing on the subject! This singular spectacle in 
England, forms, in the meantime, the amazement of the nations of 
Europe, giving the highest satisfaction to Russia and the States of 
the League, who see in these complications and dissensions, the 
realization of their designs — but causes the horror and despair of 
those nations, Austria, Turkey, Poland, and many others, which 
look on England as the natural guardian of their liberties, of their 
existence ; as the only country which has the power, and, by com- 
munity of interests, should have the will, to guarantee them against 
that end to which they are hastening — subjection to the power 
which sees the dominion of Europe and Asia in the distance. Is it 
surprising to find in the Russian Secret Memoir, that " nothing is 
u more easy than to control and direct the channels of public opi- 
li nionP" Certainly very easy in England. 

To those who have read, and understood, what is contained in 
the preceding pages, not a word more is required to bring convic- 
tion of the futility and childishness of looking in the present corn- 
laws for the cause of the Prussian League. They must see at 
once that a system, prepared from a period before the existence of 
these laws, for the organization of which means so stupendous 
have been put in operation, having an ultimate object so moment- 
ous in contemplation, can have no other connection with our fiscal 
system than that it furnishes means to other governments, of more 
easily and quickly accomplishing their projects, as much by its 
gradual and fatal action on ourselves, as by the elements of inter- 
nal dissension it contains, for distracting the attention of the com- 
munity and preventing investigation. To those who will not con- 
sent to extend their view of the League further than the present 
commercial inconveniences arising to their trade from it, and who 
are determined to remain the dupes of German plausibility till 
the time when investigation shall be useless, J shall address some 
further remarks. I beg, most especially, that they will bear in 
mind the distinction, the difference between the application 

OF COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, AND THE INFRACTION OF COMMERCIAL 

right. Let them recollect that the Prussian system of duties, as 
settled in 1819 — four years after the establishment of the English 
corn laws, levied an ad valorem duty not exceeding 10 per cent, 
on any article ; we have Dr. Bowring's authority for stating that in 
the negotiations concluded by Mr. Huskisson in 1824, which 
ended in the repeal of the navigation laws, the Russian govern- 
ment guaranteed that her import duties should not exceed 10 to 
15 per cent, ad valorem at the utmost : — What are they now ? 
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50, 90, 100, 120 per cent. ! To a great variety of articles they are 
prohibitory, and that is the most that duties can do ; but in reality 
they are on many articles as much as 200 per cent. Is the alter- 
ation of this scale, which was the basis of important concessions to 
Prussia on the part|of Great Britain ten years after the establish- 
ment of the corn laws, to be attributed to the operation of those 
laws ; or is it to be regarded as an infraction of British commercial 
right ; and left as such without one voice being raised up against 
the injustice? What are we to say to the Treaty of Frankfort, 
made with England many years after the corn laws; and now 
Frankfort has acceded to the Prussian League in violation of that 
treaty, and England exclaims not against the injustice, — knows it 
not— her statesmen are lost in frivolity, her people in the delirium 
of faction. 

But look at Poland. In 1772 England had right of unrestricted 
commerce throughout that then immense country, which formed 
the centre of her trade in Germany and her transit to the East. 
This existed at, and after the Congress of Vienna in 1815, but was 
then interfered with by Russia — in 1819 it was further paralysed — 
consequent poverty, misery, and oppression prepared the rising 
in 1830 — and the final blow was struck! Where then was Eng- 
land ? England, to whom an enormous amount of commerce (not 
to speak of the friend she lost) was taken away by successive acts 
of injustice ? * She had right upon her side, as well as might, but 
what were her acts? — None! words usurped the place of acts. 
Faction paralysed her might, blinded her to a perception of her 
right. Declamation about " liberty" stifled the voice of exclama- 
tion against injustice — the question was no longer a question of 
Poland's existence, or of England's rights — it was a fierce struggle 
between two contending factions on the abstract question of liberty 
or despotism— the only means of upholding liberty, the prevention 
of injustice, was swept away ; and 

Oli ! Monrliest p'Cture in the Took of Time, 
Ninriat.a fWl, unwept, without a crime. 

What must the cabinets of Europe think of a nation which is 
unable to see, or is careless of, the most obvious, the most flagrant, 
and at the same time the most pernicious, acts of injustice against 
her ? acts which one word of remonstrance would suffice to arrest. 
What must friendly nations think of a people which, when its 
allies are menaced, can be blinded by a word, and arrayed in hos- 
tility against itself, instead of extending the hand of protection to 
them, even when such protection is necessary for the preservation 
of its own rights? Does it not offer a premium to injury and to 
insult ? Is it surprising that such combinations as the League 
should be formed, and boldly carried into execution, when an os- 

* See Appendix. Note V. 
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tensible reason, so plausible as the corn laws (and apparently so 
likely to continue) can be found, to prevent detection ? — The com 
laws! If we refer to the papers presented to Parliament in 1834 
we shall find that Lord Palmerston triumphantly refutes, and 
treats as preposterous, the notion of the corn laws being connected 
with the Prussian League ;* and yet a section of the country, of 

* The career of Lord Palmerston will, perhaps, in future ages,, be regarded as 
the most prominent portion of the history of Europe in this age. He alone of Eng- 
lish ministers seems to have had a perfect comprehension of the spirit of the age 
— a perfect acquaintance with the follies, the weaknesses, and the passions of 
mankind. His own mind entirely free from the influence of party spirit, he has 
felt the power such freedom gave him, of controlling others by means of their 
party spirit. He has looked down with scorn upon the crotchets and the pre- 
judices of the times, hut he has known how to turn those crotchets and preju- 
dices to account — to a fatal account for his country. 

Party spirit prevents the men of the present day from understanding Lord 
Palmerston. His friends, and his enemies, he equally despises, as he equally 
controuls. Both judging him by a false medium, he finds it as easy to parry 
the weapons of the one, as to profit by the blindness of the other. To secure 
himself from detection by the country he has betrayed, he takes advantage of 
the apathy and indifference of that country to its true interests ; of the tendency 
in men's minds to speculate on abstract opinions, rather than to exercise their 
perception of national right, and he uses that advantage to complicate every 
thing that is simple, to falsify every thing that is true — be can, at any moment 
he may find necessary for the concealment of a blow dealt by him at his own 
country, raise, by a few words, the storm of faction, which he knows how to 
direct clear of the shoal, which if it touched, he must be undone. Words are 
the weapons he uses, because he knows that in the eyes of this u most thinking 
u people" words are of importance — acts of none ! In every question that has 
been agitated for the last nine years, we, therefore, find Lord Palmerston 
delivering splendid truths and patriotic sentiments, mixed with monstrous falla- 
cies and unintelligible complications ; but in most cases we find his acts at 
variance with his words — in everv case the results fatal to his country's wel- 
fare. Every paper he has presented to parliament has been delayed till it was 
useless — mutilated, disarranged, portions suppressed, so as to be rendered unin- 
telligible, or calculated to convey an impression the opposite of its real contents. 
He allowed Poland to be struck down, when a word would have saved her, 
treating the Polish envoy with cold disdain ; he encourages the Kussian but- 
chery in Circassia ; he degraded Great Britian in the eyes of theeastern nations, 
by procuring the piratical capture and confiscation of a British vessel in the 
Black Sea ; he has allowed the closing of the Danube by Itussia ; he has al- 
lowed the shutting up of the Black Sea by the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi ; he 
has connived at the prostration of the Turkish power, and the dismemberment 
of that empire; he has sacrificed the Turkish commercial treaty ; he has sacri- 
ficed the Austrian commercial treaty ; he has sacrificed the French alliance ; he 
has encouraged and justified the French aggressions in South America and 
Senegal, thereby widening the breach between the nations, and making us con- 
temptible in the eyes of the countries it was our duty and our interest to pro- 
tect ; he has permitted, without a word of public remonstrance, the consolida- 
tion of the Prussian League, in violation of national rights, to the sacrificing 
of much of our commerce >»ith twenty-six millions of people ; he lias trans- 
ferred our influence in Persia to Russia, and as a reward to that " friendly** 
government for intriguing to upset our dominions in India by bribing and inti- 
midating the AiFghans, he has shown the dastard's heel to the aggre::sor, and 
sent an army to punish the friend that was intimidated and oppressed ; he has 
thereby excited the hatred of the British aaiue, and annihilated, by an unjust 
war of aggression, British influence in Central Asia : has exhibited Great Bri- 
tain in the light of the coward, who quailed before the strong that had wronged 
her, and came to punish the weak thit had been injured by the common enemy 
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which Lord Palmerston is the head, continues to delude the people 
into the belief that the one is the offspring of the other ! * 

Let us now examine what our rivals themselves actually do 
think of our position, and, from their own published opinions, 
judge how perfectly secure they consider themselves, not only from 
the disappearance of the corn law excuse, but also what an esti- 
mate they form of that condition of England, on which they found 
their hopes of finally raising themselves on her ruins. In the fifth 
chapter of the Russo-Prussian official work published by Dr. Ne- 
benius, we find the following : " Of all countries, Great Britain 
" will feel the influence of the i Customs Union' the most, because 
"British industry, up to the present hour; has gained the most 
"from the German market. Of all countries, none will feel it less 
" easy to parry the effects of that tariff, by a return to a system of 
" moderation." 

After dwelling on the extraordinary extent of commerce hitherto 
enjoyed by England, be says, " But even allowing for the mag- 
nitude of British exports, the influence does not diminish in our 
"eyes, which the League Tariff is calculated to exercise upon 
«' them, in affecting the interests of Great Britain sufficiently to 
" give her adequate motives for making considerable sacrifices to 
" avert or diminish this loss. 

" But can it be expected that she will make concessions to the 
"circumstances, or to the union, by a change of her Custom 
" House Duties P Can it be assumed that it will be possible for 
" her to remain thereby unscathed by all the disastrous consequences 
" to her interests, which threaten to attach themselves indirectly, or 
" directly ', to the German Commercial League? This last contin- 
" gency we dare not in any case affirm, more especially if the hopes 
fi of a future co-operation of the Eastern States in animating our 
" commerce with the East, on the line 'of the Danube, are not entire- 
" ly deceptive / 

But even the return of Great Britain to a system of modera- 
tion, corresponding with the principles of a true reciprocity, we 
" hold as improbable. The system of restriction has taken too deep 
" root, has seized on too many interests ; it is too intimately 
" connected with the entire financial state of Great Bri- 
" tain, to admit of such a return taking place in a manner satisfac- 
" tory to other countries, without injuring the interests of numerous 
" classes, who would offer resistance difficult to overcome. Above 

of both : who feareJ the vengeance of the enemy, but trampled on the friend- 
ship of thd friend. Lord Palmerston has enabled Russia, without striking a 
blow — apparently without an effort — to subvert the foundation on which rests 
the British security in India, the friendship of Central Asia. The AsiPtics, 
who formerly looked to England for support against Russia, now look on Eng- 
land as the foe and the aggressor, and call on Russia for support against Eng- 
land ! By our own net, Russia has changed places with England in Asia. Such 
is diplorcasy ! Such the carte.* of Lor. I Palmerston ! 

* See Appendix, Ncte IV., Debate in Parliament. 
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" all, it is the proprietors and farmers who straggle against any 
" national alleviation of the duty on imports of corn, and many 
" other raw productions. 

" The falling of the agricultural produce would diminish the 
" rents, and plunge into embarrassment all the farmers, the terms 
" of whose leases have not yet expired. This last effect would, it 
is true, be temporary, and the loss of the proprietor in rent would, 
in a certain degree, be made up to him by the diminution of 
" wages, and prices of the necessaries of life. But most people 
are accustomed to look at only immediate consequences, and a 
threatened loss of from fifteen to thirty millions sterling, which 
" would affect those who receive rent in their nominal income, by 
" a fall in the prices of agricultural produce of ten to twenty per 
" cent., would excite a p owerful class of adherents of the state to a 
" determined persevering opposition to such a measure. 

" The industrious classes in Great Britain would indeed rejoice 
" at such a cheapness of things, — and the fall in the price of labour 
" would have a beneficial iufluence on the cost of production. Bin* 

" IT IS NOT THE HIGH PRICE OF CORN ALONE WHICH MAKES THE 

" nominal wages in England higher than on the continent, but the 

'* BURDEN OF A TAXATION WHICH WITH FIFTY-FOUR TO FIFTY-FIVE 

" millions sterling, is three or Jour fold greater than the mean 
" amount of the taxes in German, countries, and which touches a 
" class of articles which belong to the wants of the working 
" classes, and whose augmented price is passed over in the nomi- 
" nal wages, and in the purchase price of other goods." 

" Decided grand measures to found a freedom of commerce are 
" the less to be expected from the side of England, not only be- 
" cause the resources which Great Britain finds in her commerce 
" with the world makes her less sensible to the loss which she im- 
" mediately suffers by the closing of the German markets,* but 
" principally because the far greater disadvantages lie at a distance, 
" and one is seldom inclined to make instantaneous sacrifices to 
" arrest an evil gradually developing itself." 

Such sentiments as these, from such a source, indicate pretty 
plainly that the German and Russian Governments neither expect, 
nor desire any change in the English system of duties, (we all 
know that the people have very different opinions, but they are 
utterly powerless), and they ought surely to convince us of the 
futility of relying on measures so obviously inadequate to counter- 
act the effects of the Prussian League, f 

The first, the chief, and the only remedy is, for England and 
France to assert their Rights in Germany, without which their 
" negotiations" will be worse than useless ; and then will be the 
time for modifying their own laws — to assert their Rights in 

• What a compliment (bi t how just) tie D(c:or pa} 5 to the sagacity of the 
British people ! 

f See Apjeidix. Note VIII. 
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the Danube, m the Black Sea, in Central Asia; to prevent the 
possession by Russia of the High Road, and of the Keys, of the 
commerce of Europe and Asia at which she aims ; to frustrate " the 
" series of favourable events which transpire to produce the state 
" which promises these rapid results,* by a firm, an immediate 
assertion by England and France of the inviolability of Inter- 
national Law, and the faith of treaties to which they are parties— >- 
these are the only means by which the ultimate object of the 
Prussian League can be defeated, by which the peace, the safety, 
and the independence of Europe can be guaranteed. 

By the treaty of Vienna in 1815, the right of the navigation of 
the Danube was secured— by the treaty of Adrianople in 1829& 
Russia bound herself not to erect any fortifications at the mouth 
of that river : — The command of the Danube is necessary, is in- 
dispensable for enabling Russia to effect the object of the German 
League. 

She has erected fortifications at the mouth of that river, has a 
military establishment there, and has already stopped British and 
other vessels from proceeding up ! Here is the violation of two 
treaties, as well as of the public law of Europe. 

By the Treaty of London of 6th July, and by two dispatches of 
Count Nesselrode, Russia bound herself not to extend her territory 
in the East, or procure for herself any exclusive commercial ad- 
vantages, f The realization of the objects of the Prussian League 
requires the dominion of the Black Sea and the colonization of 
Central Asia (refer to extract from Nebenius on page 26). 

In 1829 Russia made war on Turkey ; afterwards occupied with 
large armies Moldavia and Wallachia on the north side of the Black 
Sea, interfered with freedom of commerce tliere,— waged, and still 
continues to wage, a bloody war with the nation in possession of the 
eastern coast of that sea, Circassia, in order to take possession of it 
—destroying the freedom of commerce there, and illegally seizing 
and confiscating a British vessel (the Vixen) lawfully trading on the 
coast— has secured a dominant influence in Persia, and has been de- 
tected intriguing in Afghanistan with the intention of upsetting 
the British dominion in India, and extending her own in Asia—has 
just sent a large army into Khiva, obviously to take possession of 
that country! 

Here are repeated violations of a treaty made with England and 
France, and of the faith of sundry promises and protestations pub- 
licly made to England ; and yet Russia continues yearly to insult 
Great Britain with more " protestations" of her most friendly rela- 
tions with her ! And Great Britain is perfectly satisfied with the 
moderation of the Emperor ! A word has but to be invented by a 

fool, or by a traitor, to be adopted as a signal of his " party" 

41 Russo-phopia" has but to be pronounced to blind half the nation to 

* Refer to quotation on yage 23. 
■f See Appendix. Note VII. 
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acts of injustice or aggression — to raise up one half a people into 
furious partisans and defenders of injury, insult and robbery 
against themselves!* How true are the words of the great Eugene, 
#i The English, just, noble, upright, and generous, as indivi- 

*• DUALS, ARE JUST THE CONTRARY WITH REGARD TO THEIR COUNTRY." 

Truly words are a most powerful means of acting — well might 
the sagacious Talleyrand say that words were only invented for 
the purpose of concealing thoughts! Words, complications, 
deception, are the means by which Russia acts, and she is suc- 
cessful because men's minds, being enslaved by their many- 
coloured prejudices, are unable to perceive the weapons with which 
they are assailed, and employ false ones in their defence. When 
one statesman appears, with simplicity of perception,— when a 
Chatham arises, then these fragile weapons are shattered and 
powerless ; even a Canning interferes with their use. When a 
French diplomatist is known to penetrate the designs of Russia, 
her intrigues never cease, to remove him from the confidence of 
his sovereign and his country ; and she pursues him with relent- 
less hate.f But perhaps the most extraordinary instance of silent 
persecution of an individual, is to be found in the case of a man 
yet happily saved to his country and to the world. If there is 
one man more than another, or perhaps more than all the others 
put together, who has discovered, and laid bare, the designs of 
Foreign Cabinets, and especially those of Russia ; who has traced 
their workings in Europe and the East, and shown with unerring 
precision their bearings on his country ; who has even organized 
a nation (Circassia), and called up, in the words of Sir John Mac- 
niel, " a new Power in the East," as a friend to England and a 
barrier to the aggressions of Russia, it is Mr. Urquhart.J — He has 
hem denounced by Russia in every court in Europe! The misre- 
presentations and absurdities of the Russian Embassy at Constan- 
tinople have been found instilled into the minds of courtiers, 
ministers, and their dependents in every country in Europe, but 
nowhere except in England have the seeds of misrepresentation 
taken, even temporary root, because in no other country was there 
the opportunity of turning party virulence to account against him. 
That has now passed away. While the minds of party leaders, 
finding it impossible to comprehend a man who perceived objects, 

* See Appendix. Note I IT. 

•f Russia is said to have made sacrifices to the extent of 4 millions sterling, 
in order to procure the removal of Talleyrand from the councils of Louis 
XVIII. 

M. Blacque, a Frenchman, and M. de Ghies, a Tripolitan Turk, who 
traced the designs of Russia in the Vast, and devoted their lives to the work of 
endeavouring to defeat them, were for years in daily dread of poison or the dag- 
ger. They were finally assassinated. 

The late Minister of the Sultan Mahmoud, an uncompromising foe to the 
poller of Russia, was strangled, by her agency, according to the prevalent opi- 
nion, in Constantinople. 
,, . $ ^ ee Appendix. Note VI. 
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and formed conclusions! uninfluenced by party considerations! but 
purely in reference to national welfare, were unable to appreciate 
the qualities of Mr. Urquhart ; the successive fulfilment of every 
opinion he had published on affairs of state, the unvarying correct- 
ness of his anticipations of the leading events in the policy of 
Europe and Asia, the extraordinary knowledge he manifested on 
every matter of trade, irresistibly forced on him the attention and 
the confidence of the country. He is now the only instance in 
England, perhaps for ages, of a man who has gathered round 
him, on common grounds, men of every shade of opinion, to assist 
in the work of sustaining the falling honour of their common 
land. 

For this he is perhaps as much indebted to the confidence 
inspired by the extraordinary integrity and uprightness of his cha- 
racter as a man, as to his skill and experience as a statesman. 



CONCLUSION. 

If the reasoning contained in this pamphlet be sound, then doss 
it shew that the "Prussian Commercial League" is a political 
confederation, binding, or intending to bind, all the States of Ger- 
many— the heart of Europe — in one common union ; that the 
most powerful of the various means employed for this purpose was 
the gratification of the desire, natural to the Germans, for estab- 
lishing and extending internal manufactures and commerce, for 
the attainment of which they have been easily led to use against 
other nations, the weapons which other nations, but especially 
England, have so preposterously used, and are so fatally continu- 
ing to use, against them, as well as against themselves, commercial 
restrictions; that it has been contrived by the Cabinet of EH. 
Petersburgh, for ends of its own, and carried through by the agen- 
cy of Prussia, which that Cabinet had brought over to subserviency 
to itself, by holding out to her (among other things) the prospect of 
procuring, and the promise to assist her in obtaining, political su- 
premacy in Germany ; that the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh has, at 
the same time, planned the means, now in silent progress, of se- 
curing to itself the Dictatorship over Germany united, by acquiring 
an ascendant influence in the Diet ; that the Cabinet of Vienna, 
seeing in the realization of the scheme, the loss of the indepen- 
dence of its own Empire, has resisted every attempt to induce it to 
join the League; and seeing, equally, that the interests of Great 
Britain were menaced by that Confederation, has thrown itself on 
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Great Britain for protection ; that the ultimate object of the Rus- 
sian Government is to transfer to Germany (under Russian con* 
troul) and to herself, the supplying of manufactured goods to the 
Nations of the East, now chiefly possessed by England, and to 
bring in return a supply of Colonial Produce* for the consumption 
of Europe — the route being by the Black Sea into the Russian 
territory ; that for this purpose, exclusive dominion in the Black 
Sea (tending, of course, to the possession of the Dardanelles) is 
essential to, and is in course of being acquired by Russia. My 
reasoning goes to show that the means already brought to bear in 
the progress of this scheme, have involved, in Germany, infraction 
of British Right in the violation of Treaties concluded, and as- 
severations made, — that in the Black Sea and in Asia, it has been 
attended with infraction, still more palpable and flagrant, of the 
Commercial and Political Rights both of England and France, 
in the violation of Treaties solemnly contracted with these Nations, 
and of engagements publicly made and " repeated even to satiety, 
that neither conquests nor the fall of the Turkish Empire entered 
into the Emperor , scontemplations;"t that, to permit these violations 
is for England and France to be degraded, and lowered in the es- 
timation of the world, and is to invite the fulfilment of that " series 
of events" which is to make Russia paramount in Europe and 
Asia. 

A glance at the perfect mastery over Germany which the suc- 
cess of this comprehensive scheme must confer on Russia, may 
not be out of place here. 

In progress of time, the commerce of Germany must increase, 
wealth be diffused, capital accumulated, and her manufacturing 
capabilities extended to a degree as great, or indeed greater than 
England, as the Germans have not to contend with a fiscal system 
so injurious to industry. Soon, the markets of Russia, now closed, 
will be opened to them, and the inhabitants of an extent of con- 
tiguous territory greater than the whole of Europe, accessible by 
numerous rivers, will be their purchasers, transforming Germany, 
by degrees, into a nation of manufacturers like England, and 
making her dependent on' Russia for her prosperity. This will be 
followed, or may be preceded, by the markets of Turkey and Per- 
sia, and the whole of Central Asia (already virtually under the 
domininion of Russia) being supplied by the manufactures of the 
League, J brought down the Danube (already in possession of Rus- 
sia ! ) into the Black Sea. 

• For the latest specimen of Russo-German reasoning on the means of doing 
without the tupply bv England of Colonial Produce, *ey Appendix. Note 
VIII. 

■f- See Appendix. Note VII. 

% The transit of British commerce Eastward has already been cut off by the 
illegal application of the Russian tariff to more than three hundred milts of 
the East coast of the Black Pea, Circassia ; Russia has secured lo herself a dis- 
trict in the East of Asia Minor, within five miles of the route by which Briiiih 
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The Black Sea is the road — is the fortified bridge, by which the 
whole commerce of Germany, both to and from the East, must 
pass. The Black Sea is in possession of Russia. Russia can, at 
a moment's notice, arrest the commerce of the " Union"— dry up 
the fountains of the prosperity of a whole people— annihilate the 
means of existence of Germany ! Will the Germans, who will 
have become accustomed to a steady trade, whose means of liveli- 
hood arise from manufacture, whose habits are formed, whose 
overgrown establishments must be employed, whose people must 
be fed — will the Germans, even if their Princes would, resist the 
dictatorship of Russia? will they quietly submit to convulsion 
and ruin, when they can live in peace and plenty under the di- 
rection of an Emperor of Russia ? Let us picture to ourselves 
what the condition of England would be if she were in an in- 
stant deprived of the whole of her foreign trade ! It follows, then, 
that Russia and united Germany, with their tremendous military 
organization, the Black Sea covered with Russian ships, and Cen- 
tral Asia united to both (by the ties of conquest to one, and com- 
merce to the other), are leagued against Europe. In what posi- 
tion is France ? In what England ? The commerce of Europe is 
flowing in a channel which makes it independent of the " domina- 
tor of the sea !" She may then blow Cronstadt to atoms. Russia 
cares neither for her commerce nor her cannon balls. Her capital 
is henceforth at Constantinople. The keys are in her possession ; 
we cannot force the Dardanelles — France cannot march upon 
Moscow. Besides, the Russian fleet may then be nearly as power- 
ful as our own, even if we could use it against her. Her prediction 
will then be fulfilled, *' of acquiring, of organizing, of incorporating, 
till this mighty organization can be completed - till the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburgh can embrace and hold Europe an one arm, 
" and Asia in the other."* And yet England and France are occu- 
pied in fierce disputes on abstract principles of government, talk 
about "negotiating," that the "days of war are over," and "an epoch 
of perpetual peace" has dawned upon the world, use every perver- 
sion of language, every distortion of words to blind themselves to 
injury, insult, and prospective ruin, when a combined fleet at the 
Sound, and another in the Black Sea would scatter the seeds of 
danger to the winds, bring back their violated commercial rights, 
regain their outraged honour, and, in asserting the claims of justice 
and guarding the freedom of friendly States, would indeed bring 
peace — and, what is more, would secure the continuance of peace 
—without the necessity of striking a single blow ! 

commerce passes to Persia, which she can effectually close at her pleasure. She 
has ever since prohibited our commerce in Georgia, and has shut British ships 
of war out of the Black Sea by a secret clause in the illegal t.eaty of Unkiair- 
Skelessi in 1833. What " assurances" of amity on the \ art of our friend 
Nicholas ! 

• See Appendix. Note IX. 
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Well, and truly, did M. Thiers (the best statesman in France) 
say in his speech of January 13tb, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
" It is not difficult to agree on the Eastern question with England ; 
" our differences with her never can arise from anything but a mis- 
" understanding of the views of each party. France and England 
"cannot be separated without injury to each." 
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APPENDIX. 



NOTE I. 



From a very remarkable article on the " Effect on England of the Prus- 
sian Commercial League," in the second Number of the British and 
Foreign Review, for October, 1835, by David Urquhart, Esq., I 
make the following extract : — 

" Prussia's tariff, we have already shown, is higher, and that it will go 
on increasing in restrictiveness, can be doubted by no one who has paid 
the slightest attention to the history of commercial legislation. Restric- 
tion begets restriction, as the sparks fly upwards; illiberality once con- 
verted into system, flows onward, as a descending stream. Individual 
misfortunes, internal convulsion, public calamity, national warfare, have 
scarcely sufficed to open men's eyes to the viciousness of the system, and 
this sad experience has done little or nothing for its correction in those 
countries where it has unhappily existed. Of this we have a notable 
instance in Prussia herself: compare her tariff in 1819 and in 1834; and 
although no new law has been made, and no visible change effected, still 
have her duties in fact increased five-fold. 

"The decrease, however, of the exportation from England will not be 
immediate, for two very sensible reasons; the states, before joining the 
league, will provide themselves with large stores of English manufactures, 
and the means of supply on the continent not being adequate to meet 
the new demand opened to them, a rise in the level of price will ensue, 
which, for a time, will permit the importation of English goods, and permit 
England to adapt her system to the new necessities of the times.* Be- 
sides these, the connections at present existing between the continent and 
England, will go on, as is usual in such cases, even at a sacrifice. 

" But it is not our direct commerce to Germany alone, important as that 
may be, which is the only loss that England will incur. 

" Vast as is the circle through which commerce revolves, still all its parts 
are intimately and sensitively connected ; if one suffers, all are affected. 
Thus the sugar which we will not admit, imported into Germany, enables 
the Brazils to purchase our cottons; the export of our cottons to the 
Brazils causes the sugar and coffee for Germany to be shipped to Eng- 
land ; the re-shipment to Germany facilitates the importations from Ger- 
many, and our general traffic; and the combination of those various 
branches in the Thames, facilitates our means of supplying, at once, 
Brazils and America; and gives our commerce the elasticity which 
numerous markets, and fields, alone can give, and ensures to our shipping 
regular and connected employment. 

* England has neglected to do this. She has neither relaxed her fiscal regulations, 
nor watched over the preservation of her existing rights, and the consequences have 
begun to be felt in all their bitterness. Look at the state of trade and manufactures. 
The qaeitlou 1s— is it not now too late for a change in her system to be attended with 
any permanent effects as respects the trade to Germany ? The Germans are now 
independent of us for every thing except cotton twist, and that will not be for long. 
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" A diminution, therefore, of our exports to Germany, and of our com- 
mercial relations with that country, leads to a direct intercourse between 
America and Germany. The commercial intervention, and the shipping 
of England, will gradually be set aside ; and that direct intercourse, com- 
bined with the gradual cheapening of the manufactures of Germany, 
will exclude England from the supply of the Brazils and the United 
States. 

" These are no visionary fears. The cotton stuffs of Saxony, and the 
woollens of Thuringia, have already found their way across the Atlantic. 
Twist has been sent through English houses to Calcutta, and woollensto 
Canton/' 

The value of this essay to the merchant is scarcely to be estimated. 
The whole question of the relation of this country with Germany as 
affected by the Prussian League, is condensed and thrown before the 
mind of the reader with a power and fidelity that is irresistible. The 
whole of the prospective working of the League is foretold with a degree 
of precision which strikes with astonishment — a great part of the predic- 
tions being now fulfilled. The article ought to be published in a cheap 
form, so as to be in the hands of every merchant and tradesman, as well 
as others. 



NOTE II. 

Population of the Russian Empire at different epochs according to the 

best Authorities. 

[Extracted from Sir John Mac Neil's " Progress of Russia in the East.* 9 ] 

At the Accession of Peter I. in 1689 15,000,000 

At the Accession of Catherine If... 1762 95,000,000 

At her Death in 1796 36,oot),ooo 

At the Death of Alexander 1825 58,000,000 

The acquisitions of Russia from Sweden are greater than what remains 
of that Kingdom. 

Her acquisitions from Poland are nearly equal to the Austrian Empire. 

Her acquisitions from Turkey in Europe are of greater extent than the 
Prussian Dominions, exclusive of the Rhenish Provinces. 

Her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are nearly equal in dimensions to 
the whole of the smaller States of Germany. 

Her acquisitions from Persia are equal in extent to England. 

Her acquisitions in Tartary have an area not inferior to that of Turkey 
in Europe, Greece, Italy and Spain. 

The acquisitions she has made within the last sixty-four years, are 
equal in extent and importance to the whole Empire sfie had in Europe 
before that time. 

The Russian frontier has been advanced towards 

Berlin — Dresden — Munich — Vienna and Paris; about... 700 Miles. 

Towards Constantinople.......... ditto... 500 Ditto. 

Towards Stockholm...... ditto... 630 Ditto. 

Towards Teheran ditto... 1000 Ditto. 
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(When she gets possession of Khiva, the Russian Territory will be ex- 
tended to the very middle of Central Asia— remember that the Russian 
tariff o/* exclusion has been extended to all those acquisitions, where for- 
merly British Merchandize was freely sent.) 



NOTE III. 

On the false ideas propagated by Englithmen-*the country taking pari 

against itself* 

The most remarkable instance of this, is in a work published a few 
yean ago, under the title of " Russia, by a Manchester Manufacturer. 9 ' 
The Book is a piece of flimsy, though somewhat ingenious, special-plead- 
ing, for the purpose of throwing a veil over the injuries to England and 
the aggressive designs of Russia, and diverting the attention of the British 
people from the dread of any danger to their interests from the spread of 
that empire. It is, in fact, nothing more or less than a laboured defence 
of Russia, under no disguise, made up of all the ridiculous sophistries which 
have been invented by the Russian Cabinets, and plentifully retailed by 
their legions of diplomatists and agents throughout Europe during more 
than a century. 

The method adopted to discredit the idea of danger from Russian am- 
bition is by long arguments to prove that it is more for the interest of that 
country to cultivate her land, and make improvements at home, than 
extend her territory —all the claptraps about " modern civilization," "march 
of science," peace, &c, are brought into view, while the facts of constant 
aggrandizement, violation of treaties, destruction to British commerce by 
the successive application of the Russian tariff* of exclusion to countries 
gradually brought under Russian sway— the multitudes of instances of 
injury to Great Britain, are studiously kept out of view; so that any 
reader not acquainted with the subject, is very easily deceived, and led 
into compliance with the views of the soi-disant " Manufacturer." When, 
by all this, the reader's mind is sufficiently prepared, the vulgar means of 
ridicule is resorted to, whereby serious investigation of the subject may 
be prevented. But the appeal to the various political prejudices of the 
day appears to be the choicest mean» in the estimation of the " Manufac- 
turer" for leading away the mind. The most extraordinary portion of the 
book is, an endeavour to identify the friendship of Russia with the ques- 
tion of Free Trade ! What an estimate the author must have of the in- 
telligence of his readers ! By appearing to advocate free trade in a 
defence of Russia, he most probably conceives he may shake the idea 
justly associated in the minds of the people, of Russia and restriction. 

A man who can mention the very word free trade, advocates with all 
the zeal of a partizan, the possession of Turkey — the only country in the 
world where commerce is really free — by Russia, the most restrictive 
country the world has ever seen ! 

If an Englishman (but it is scarcely possible to suppose an Englishman 
could be found to write such a book) has really been guilty of putting 
such sentiments on paper, it is surprising that the words of the great 
Chatham did not suddenly occur to his mind, and impel him to fling 
the unpublished manuscript into the fire, '* If my opponents answer, * Let 
" ' Russia take all her conquests, and drive the Turks out of Europe, we have 
u ' no interest in it;* with those who maintain such a proposition I will 
"not argue!" 
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NOTE IT. 
Debate in the House of Couanona, 17th August, 1835. 



Me. Rainrsov — I before that the King of Hanover it the only Poten- 
tate with whom the r epre se ntatives of Russia hare jet failed, with regard 
to this tariff; and there is some doubt whether even he may not be 
obliged at last to Cdl into the scheme. Tlr iTfrrrf it/ Prwiiiir iafijii mi if 
of a*y political purpose, h to compel Has country into m wmdifcmtkm of her 
Com Lavs and Timber Duties ! ! 

Several Honourable Members — Hear! Hear! 

Ma* Ronysoy — There » a resolntioa of a committee on the table of 
this house, declaring that all timber from the Baltic shall pay a duty of 
only 15s. per load. Prussia will thus see what has been already the con- 
sequence of her commercial system. She will see that it has already 
reduced our Timber Duties, and she will expect, in a short time, that we 
shall pursue the same as regards our Corn Laws. 

After moving for copies of the correspondence between the Foreign 
Secretary and the Ambassador at Berlin relating to the Prussian League, 
which were refused by the Foreign Secretary, 

Lord Palme*sto»— I am ready to admit that it is highly probable that 
one of the motives which makes Prussia anxious to draw the other States 
of Germany into the Union, is to induce England to relax her Duties on 
Timber and Corn, the peculiar produce of Prussia; but whatever may be 
the intentions of Prussia, it is not likely that they will operate upon the 
other German States which do not export Timber or Corn. 

I doubt whether the Union has hitherto been productive of injury to 
England, on the one hand — or of benefit to Prussia on the other i 

M»> Ewart — A year ago when the Corn Laws were discussed, we 
called their attention to the Commercial Confederation of Germany. I 
took the liberty of attempting to shew that this Union (if it be a formid- 
able one) was the offspring of our own destructive Policy ! I 

Did we not refuse admission to their Timber, their Corn ? 
r Were we not guilty of similar exclusive!) ess, when we restrained the free 
admission of Gum Senegal of France ? 

For my own part I do not regret — I rather rejoice at this Union of 
the German States, Like the equalization of the duties in a great coun- 
try, it tends to accelerate the Commerce of its different parts, and to give 
vigour to the Commerce of the World. 

The continuation of the debate was a discussion of the question of in- 
ternal duties, and free trade in general 

In the debate of 20th March, 1834, on the Corn Laws, the Prussian 
League, then only two months in operation, was brought into discussion, 
and the member for Liverpool, Lord Sandon, disproved, at considerable 
length, the idea of the Germans being influenced by the relaxation of the 
English duties on importation, so as to abandon the League, which he 
described as a deep-laid " diplomatic web that had been weaving around 
'• us ever since 1815." All very true, but what was the object of the 
Noble Lord's Speech ? An argument in opposition to a repeal of the Corn 
Laws! 
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NOTE V. 

At a meeting of the friends of Poland at Hull, on the 5th April* 1833, a 
Polish officer, M. Sawaezkiewiez, spoke as follows : — 

' Great Britain, with her preponderance in the policy of Europe, had 
•* only to say, * Rise up Poland !* and Poland, as by a miracle, would start 
** up from the tomb. Besides,** said he, " it is her own interest, well 
'* understood, which commands her to establish a lasting peace on the 
** continent, and to oppose a barrier to the aggrandisement of Russia, 
"which, to the same extent as its political trespasses go unpunished, will 
'* overspread Europe more and more with its dangerous system, cripple 
** and impede your covmerce, and threaten even the naval glory of Great 
'* Britain. Hence I spfak to the whole English nation, and invoke 
" their serious attention / A glorious and brilliant arena presents itself 
*' for the exertion of the talents of some superior genius, inspired with the 
"love of country and of humanity. — I pierce into futurity, and think I 
** hear the names of the most eminent advocates of our cause in the Bri- 
" tish Parliament prattled at the cradles of our Polish grandchildren, 
" with the same feelings as ' My country !* and % Kosciusko !' " 



I have introduced the subject of Poland into the text, not with the 
intention of adducing that instance of violation of English rights, as having 
direct reference to the Prussian League. The question of Poland and 
the League must be separately considered, and the injustice committed in 
the one by no means confounded with that entailed by the other. I allude 
to Poland for the purpose of showing the ill effects that must naturally 
follow in other cases, to a nation which could quietly suffer such injustice 
as England did in reference to Poland. 



NOTE VI. 

Extract from Spencer's Travels in Circassia. 

This is the feeling that has actuated Mr. Urquhart* one of the most 
public-spirited men that ever left England in a diplomatic situation ; a 
man who, from his conciliating manners and upright conduct, has not 
only won the esteem of the Sultan, . and the good wishes of every well- 
meaning, intelligent Turk, but succeeded in a great measure in allaying 
their animosity against Kngland, notwithstanding the violent excitement 
so lately produced by the Churchill affair; and we cannot have a more 
positive proof of his integrity and talents, than that he is hated and feared by 
the whole of the Russian party at Stamboul, In giving my feeble testi- 
mony in favour of so deserving a man, 1 am not actuated by any political 
feeling, for a traveller should have none, —but simply and fearlessly nar- 
rate the truth.. In the present instance, however, what I have asserted 
will be echoed by every independent Englishman who is conversant with 
the political intrigues of Constantinople, and has his country's interest at 
heart. But as the domination of Btusian diplomacy is hete every wliere 
paramount, and as it u the interest of that power to check the increase of 
English influence as well as the enlightenment of the Turkish people, his 
path is beset with briers, which have considerably increased since he 
quarrelled with the English dragomen, — a venal, intriguing community, 
if report does not slander them. You may therefore be assured, with so 
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many enemies to contend, his office is no sinecure ; and as his political 
opinions are confessedly adverse to the interest of Russia, whose legions 
of well-paid diplomatists give the tone to the Frank Society, his situation 
is not improved by the agrSmens of social life ; for though diplomatic in* 
trigue is the same in every country, it rarely happens that the political 
tenets of an estimable man, however energetic may be his efforts in the 
discharge of his public duty, prevent his entrance into the circles of pri- 
vate life. This, unfortunately, is not the case in Constantinople, where 
hostility to the interests of any of the leading powers involves exclusion 
from the brilliant entertainments of their several embassies. Vol. I. 
page 207. 

Circassia, also from Spencer. 

The same friendly stranger (Urquhart) who learned the Circassians the 
use of the howitzer, taught them the necessity of a Confederative Govern- 
ment, that consolidation was strength, and, as a symbol of their union, 
arranged a national flag ; the device consists of three gold arrows, crossed 
on a green field, over which are several white stars, representing the 
number of independent tribes united in the Confederation. 

The interest which this noble-minded individual has evinced in behalf 
of this brave, but persecuted race, entitles him, apart from every consider- 
ation, political or commercial, to the respect and admiration, not only 
of the people of England, but of the humane of every nation under heaven ; 
and it is only in consideration of his public situation, and the consequences 
that might possibly accrue at the present moment, that I forbear pro- 
claiming his name. — This disclosure would also, perhaps, injure the cause 
of Circassia, and tend to protract the period of her ultimate indepen- 
dence. 

His endeavours to aid and give effect to the efforts of this heroic people 
in maintaining themselves against their formidable invaders, have been 
responded to by the whole of the independent chieftains. How earnestly, 
then, is it to be hoped, that they will be able to defeat the long-contem- 
plated, deep-laid schemes of Russian intrigue, and wanton aggression, to 
subjugate them ; and, how gratifying is it for an Englishman, in this remote 
part of the world, to hear his country and countrymen extolled with en- 
thusiasm, and in every burst of patriotic feeling, the name of Ingliz 
mingled with that of Atteghel ! 

Let it also be remembered, that this could not have been done from 
motives of courtesy to myself; for my secret never transpired, and I was 
always considered a poor djenouvrs Iakkim : whereas, if I had only pro- 
claimed myself a Briton, they would almost have worshipped me. Such, 
I assure you, is the fervour of the public feeling in favour of England— a 
feeling, of which our government are sufficiently sagacious to avail them- 
selves, and to derive the advantages that naturally flow from it. — Vol. II., 
page 281. 

In a recent letter from Mr. Bell, now in Circassia, he says the language 
constantly held by the Russians to the Circassian chiefs is, " Hope nothing 
" from England, for she is distracted by factions which prevent her from 
" acting." 
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NOTE VII. 

The Protocol of St. Petersburgh, of the 4th of April, 1826, stipulates, as 
the condition of the union of England with Russia to effect the pacifi- 
cation of the East, that 

" His Britannic Majesty and His Imperial Majesty will not seek in this 
arrangement any increase of territory, nor any exclusive influence or ad- 
vantage in commerce for their subjects, which shall not be equally attain- 
able by all other nations.'* 

The subsequent treaty of July 6, 1827, admitted France to the alliance 
" for the pacification of the East," on the same conditions as those by 
which England and Russia were reciprocally bound to each other and to 
their subjects. 

Art. 5, states that—" The contracting Powers will not seek in these 
arrangements, any augmentation of territory, any exclusive influence, or 
any commercial advantage for their subjects, which those of every other 
nation may not equally obtain." 

In the despatch of Count Nesselrode to Prince Lieven, dated St. Peters- 
burgh, January 6th, 1828, annexed to Protocol No. 7, his Excellency 
states — 

" The first, and the most essential of all, is that which prohibits to the 
Powers who signed the Treaty of London, conquests and exclusive advan- 
tages. His Majesty has already announced that, in any supposable case, 
he will never deviate from it. He charges me to repeat in this place the 
expression of that firm resolution. 

*' We are arrived at a point at which it is no longer in our power to 
hesitate upon the measures which the determinations of the Turkish Go- 
vernment call for ; but we repeat it, even to satiety, that neither the fall 
of that government, nor conquests, enter into our contemplation, because 
they would be more prejudicial than useful to us.* * Besides, even if, not- 
withstanding our intentions and our efforts, the decrees of Divine Provi- 
dence should have predestined us to be witnesses of the last day of the 
Ottoman Empire, the sentiments of his Majesty with regard to the aggran- 
dizement of Russia would be still the same. 

"The Emperor would not enlarge the limits of his territory, and he 
would onlv ask of his allies the same absence of ambition and of exclusive 
designs, of which he would give the first example." 

* Those who have read the book alluded to In Note III., " Russia, by a Manches- 
" tci* Manufacturer," will i»ee a singular coincidence between th« style of argument 
used In this dispatch of Count Nes<elrorie and that of the book. The minister thinks 
It iifiressary to enter into a process oj reasoning, in a diplomatic communication, *a> 
convince the Cabinet of London or the tiuth of mi official solemn a**eri ion— that rea- 
soning, false, and futile as it I*. being evidently considered by him mifflc ent to lead away 
the mludt of the Englioh minister* from a contemplation of the/acf*. which have since 
been found to be directly at variance with the aNtertion, aud, at a matter of course, 
with the "reasoning," viz., that the Emperor has enlarged the limits of Ills terri- 
tory, and has secured commercial advantages for his subjcts which those of other na- 
tions cannot obtain, or rather which he shuts them out from I The «oundns*s of Count 
Nesiclrode's judgment of the intelligence of English statesmen, and the English p»<- 
ple, has been proved by the t»lgnal success of his mode of action ; and what is more 
wonderful than all, after Russia ha« procured the advantages repudiated in the dis- 
patch, to the flagrant violation of the treaty and subsequent promise, she finds a pre- 
tended English "manuf scturer" to assist in stifling public indignation by preaching 
from the very text her minister has furnished ! What an opinion the world must have of 
England 
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NOTE VIII. 

.Since the text has been in possession of the printer, I have seen the 
following extract Prom a very recent number of the Russo-German official 
organ the Augsburgh Gazette, alluding to the negocintions now going on 
between the States of the League and Holland, for procuring the supply 
of sugar, coffee, &c. to Germany from the Dutch colonies, in return for 
" reciprocal concessions'* on the part of his Dutch Majesty ! It will, of 
course, be a work of some time to get this supply from Central Asia, or 
India, and the arrangement with Holland, in the meantime, will be most 
convenient, as a portion of the means of gradually rendering Germany 
not dependent on Great Britain fur any thing ! 



GERMAN COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS. 

[Prom the Augsburgh Gazette.] 

The attention paid of late by foreign journals to the customs* league, is 
a sufficient proof that it is gradually acquiring an importance which was 
little expected a few years ago. England is the country which is the most 
irritated against us, for the prosperity of our manufactories has almost 
entirely excluded her cotton goods, and she would have doubtless openly 
opposed the formation of the league, had not the whole affair been carried 
on with such prudence as to avoid any opening for complaint on the part 
of foreign States. England has been obliged to confine her ill-humour to 
hostile wishes and private machinations. 

Nevertheless, even in England opinion is divided on the subject, and the 
question has been connected with the party struggle on the Corn Laws, 
the manufacturers pretending that it would be sufficient to allow German 
corn to enter England, for Germi.ny to receive British goods. The corn 
bill does our agriculturalists hut little injury ; it is far more prejudicial to 
English merchants, and to the public at large, on account of the great 
fluctuation in price which it will constantly occasion. At all events it does 
not seem likely that (Germany will make a treaty either with England or 
France, for our views and interests are loo much opposed to each other. 
Several branches of our manufactures have made such improvements 
within the six years since the league was farmed, that we shall be able 
very shortly to do without foreign produce. 

This opening has already been formed in part by the treaties concluded 
with Holland and Hamburg. Holland is busily occupied in placing her 
colonies on a most prosperous footing, and the revenue derived from her 
possessions increases annually to a wonderful extent. The financial 
embarrassment of Holland renders it so highly essential for that State to 
.increase the prosperity of her colonies, that one of the first conditions of 
her welfare may be considered the absolute necessity of finding a market 
for the produce of Java. France and England possess colonies, and they, 
as well as Brazil, supply them with sugar and coffee in abundance. Con- 
sequently, Holland can do nothing there ; she cannot expect to find there 
a market for the 50,000 tons of coffee, and the 62,500 tons of sugar which 
Java produced last year, and continues to produce. Holland has, for the 
last eight years, drawn all its support from its colonies. As soon as we 
shall take up a firm, decided attitude, Holland will undoubtedly accede 
to mutual exchange on* an equitable basis. It is now for Germany to 
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avail herself of the advantages which Belgium formerly derived from her 
union with Holland. 

This is what can be said to Holland, when the question shall be to 
allow her to import her colonial produce into Germany on very favour- 
able conditions. The advantages that Holland will have to insure our 
manufactured goods must be proportioned to the facilities she will meet 
with in Germany, for the disposal of her colonial produce. The treaty 
now in negotiation between France and Holland stipulates not only that 
Holland shall convey French colonial sugar into Germany, which without 
any other profit to the Dutch than that of freight, would give a final stroke 
to our beet-root sugar, but moreover this treaty guarantees to French cot- 
ton goods advantages superior to those of German manufacture. On what 
plea could Holland pretend to concessions on our side, if she conclude 
with other countries treaties that bind her for the future ? In the present 
state of her cotton manufacturers, who, to get money in, are selling their 
goods in Germany at extremely low prices, France will not refuse the 
proposals made to her. But how in this case will be terminated the ne- 

fociations about to take place this year or next, when the treaty between 
lolland and Germany, which offers us scarcely anything in compensation 
for the important sacrifices we have imposed on ourselves, shall be 
brought forward to be renewed ? The Customs* League can not only stand 
its ground against England and France, but it may before long come to an 
understanding with those two countries ; and we have over France the 
advantage of manufacturing at a lower rate, and over England that of 
paying our workmen less. But if we lost the fruits of our labour by al- 
lowing France and England, by means of Holland, to deprive us of these 
advantages, our industry, just at its dawn, would soon be annihilated, dis- 
cord and dissatisfaction would spring up on all sides, and the projects 
manifested undisguisedly in France about breaking up the customs' lea- 
gue, would then be relieved of one of their greatest obstacles. 

NOTE IX. 

POLICY OF RUSSIA. 

Extract from the Augsburgh Gazette, 2ist December, 1835. 

" We have a constant repetition of the trite grounds of consolation 
which are to allay our fears of the power of Russia. The Russians, it is 
argued, are barbarians, half savages, without civilization and education, 
which constitute the value of man, and give him influence over his fellow 
men. But are they any better tools in the hands of a conqueror ? To 
govern them there is no need of police, or deputies, or peers, or elections, 
or ministerial intrigues. The machine is perfectly simple; it works of 
itself. The whole energy of the great empire maybe directed externally; 
internally there is nothing to fear. Is the government sunk in barbarian 
ignorance, or paralysed by savage stupidity ? 

" The domestic and foreign policy of the state, all the measures of the 
cabinet, sufficiently prove the contrary. Those contrasts which are ma- 
nifest in the government and the governed, increase the strength of Rus- 
sia and the danger with which it threatens Europe. There we see unify, 
perception of the object to be attained, and a right use of the means, pru- 
dence in those who command* and blind obedience in those who are com- 
manded; there is power, wealth, moral and physical force, and this whole 
force follows one direction — tends to one object. With respect to the 
obstacles which are said to be in the way of Russia— the extent of its ter- 

D 
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ritory, the heterogeneousness of its population— they certainly exist, but 
are not of the importance ascribed to them. 

" The extent of its territory no more relaxes the central power, than the 
increase of capital makes the possessor poor ; only it is necessary to Know 
how to employ the increased capital to advantage — how to use the extent 
of the territory. 

" This vast territory, in which there are still roving tribes, whose very 
names are unknown, is more easily governed than the little principality of 
Modena. In European Russia there are only extensive plains and a level 
country, which would afford no protection nor security if even the popu- 
tion should have a mind to rebel. 

"The vocation of Russia is to acquire, to organize, and to incorporate, 
till this mighty organization shall be completed — till the cabinet of St. 
Petersburgh can embrace, and hold Europe in one arm, and Asia in the 
other. 

" The Sovereigns, their ambition, their power, their efforts to maintain or 
extend it, are not the points in question here. The nature of things, which 
is more mighty than the power of man, more persevering than his will, com- 
pels Russia in its fearful development to be dangerous to Europe, if it will 
not fear the same danger from Europe. The empire, confined within its 
original limits, would not have been master either of its motions, or of its 
internal devolopment. Two straits, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
command its streams, its rivers, its ports ; they form the double channel 
of its wealth, the double portals of its prison ; it is only through them that 
it can carry on its trade, and have its motions free. 

" It must tlierefore obtain possession of them : this is as the condition of 
its power, its greatness and self-preservation ; and when it has obtained 
possession of them, a world will be opened to it, which it will rather 
govern itself than be governed by. This problem Russia will solve, 
unless all human foresight deceives ; it will solve it in spite of British dis- 
content, and of French loquacity. It will acquire a preponderating and 
decisive influence over the affairs of Europe, if not an acknowledged dic- 
tatorship. It will reach the goal, though the road to it should lead over 
the dead carcases of nations. As Poland has fallen, so will other nations 
fall, unless they should prefer submissive resignation to a desperate conflict. 
The supremacy of Russia will probably be more complete and permanent 
than that of Napoleon, because the latter was founded only on the great 
qualities of an individual, but the former in the nature of things. The 
day of decision will come sooner or later, more or less rapidly, according 
as circumstances shall accelerate or retard this event. But it will come 
as surely as night follows day, and day night — as surely as the seasons 
succeed each other in the order of nature. 

** If it does not subdue Russia in the proper and strict sense of the 
term, it will, most decidedly, influence events so far as they are regulated 
by the policy of cabinets. Learned inquiries and researches may then 
discuss the question, whether this phenomenon is beneficial or injurious 
to our quarter of the globe, as the migration of nations, tfie Crusades, 
the Reformation, have given occasion to similar discussions. It is 
not to be seriously apprehended that it will bring with it a weight of bar- 
barism and despotism. Should Europe, as has been said, become Cos- 
sack, Russia would become European. Kfopowei* on earth can withstand 
the greater power of civilization, wifti its advantages and its defects, with 
its virtues and its vices, till all streams, rivers, and fountains 1 — of races, 
nations, and classes — finally unite in this common bed." 
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